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REPORT. 



Washington, J\rovemh€r 1, 1851. 

Sm : In dbedience -to yow orders of April 17th, I have the honor to 
-present my views andfopinions on the subjects embraced in the first of the 
Testations adopted by the House of Representatives on the 3d March last, 
in relation to the permanent fortifications of the country. 

I shall, successively, take up the points which you have made particular 
subjects of inquiry — ^though I foresee that I may need your indulgence for 
sometimes using a rather Woad license in connecting them with collateral 
topics. I hope abofto have your indulgence for occasionally quoting from 
a report on National Scffence, made by a board of officers to the Secretary 
of War on the 10th of May, 1840. I have the less hesitation in thus 
quoting, since that report was written by myself; and its statements and 
opinions have been confirmed by all my subsequent meditation on the sub- 
ject. As I shall, however, repeat herein a part only of what is therein set 
forth ; and as that report goes into a pretty full oiscussion of the whole 
subject ; and was concurred in by several experienced officers, whose coun- 
tenance and support^ves to it, mdeed, all its authority, I would respect- 
fully urge the whole report upon vour attention. It is to be found in House 
Document No. 206, Ist session, 26th Congress. 

The remarks made by Mr. Secretary Poinsett, when laying the report 
before Congress, as given in the same document, seem to me worthy of full 
consideration. 

I do not consider it necessary to urge the point that wars may again 
visit us ; and wars, moreover, with powerful nations. All the questions of 
the Secretary assume this, as a possibility at least, as do the resolutions of 
Congress calling for this inquiry. How much soever a nation may love 
peace, and however well disposed to preserve it by moderation, justice and 
impartiality, it is not less true now, than it ever has been, that the interests 
and honor of nations cannot always be made to run in parallel courses ; and 
that jostling and interference are the more apt to occur where there is the 
closer proximity by position, or by the relations of trade and business. 

Within the last fifteen years, four or ,five times has this country, owing 
to some question suddenly rising into importance, been surprised to find 
itself on the very verge of war with the most powerful nations of the earth. 
And the latent spirit, -not to say belligerant aptitude on either side, has not 
always been quite satisfied that the concessions made for peace have not 
purchased it at too high a price. The point'of honor will always, when 
really touched, as it ever has done, keep, with nations, as with men, the 
point of interest in subjection. And a hackneyed ada^e shows that it is 
ever deemed not less important with nations, than with men, that there 
should at all times be obvious preparation and readiness, to defend both 
honor and interest. It is, therefore, notwithstanding certain theories of the 
day, and public declarations, that the Jige of strife and warfare has passed 
away, o^y rreasonaKle and prudent to assume that a state of war may 



exist ; and to inquire in what way a powerful enemy may wage it against 
us. He may do 50, 

1. By attacking our commerce and navigation upon the ocean. As, 
however, no military preparation on the shores can HAert this danger, and 
the means of meeting it must be purely naval, these means do not now fall 
under consideration ; or, 

2. By assailing some one or more important point or points of the coast, 
with a large military and naval force, \vith a view to immediate damage,- and 
more or less protracted occupation ; or,v 

3. By suddenly appearing wiih a large sqfUadron of vessels before, our 
principal commercial cities, laying them under contiibution, and burning 
or carrying off the .shipping ; and by making powerful attacks upon 'our 
navy yards, in order to destroy those establishments ; or, 

4. By attacks upon smaller towns and establishments of the coast w^itl 
small squadrons, or single vessels, or with privateers — capturing the shipping 
therein, and levying contributions ; and, by like mcijns intercepting the 'inte- 
rior commerce within the bays, sounds and estuaries of the coast — ihese 
lesser enterprises being often conducted under the countenance and support 
of considerable fleets. 

The danger may take any of these forms^ or all of tiiein. And against 
any or all of these, a naval force of equal or greater strejtgtli, if it could 
with any certainty be found at hand, iiiight be an adequate rei>ort, though 
it would not be the most economical. But, in the fiist phice, we are yet, 
. and shall be for years, inferior in our naval prepfwation to nations with which 
we are likely to be in conflict ; and next, if we were even far superior, it 
.would be impossible to have, at each of the points to be guarded, a naval 
force sufficient to Secure it. Because a hostile squadron of twenty or thirty 
sail of the line and war steamers, would fall, with equal ease, on either ol 
the important points ; and could, with no more certainty be expected, at one 
than at any other ; so that, to resist successfully,, we must be ready at each 
and all, with a force not less than that of the enemy : if le^:s, an unavailing 
resistance would but augment the calamitous consequences. 

An enemy's squadron, assembled at Halifax or Bermuda, must be equally 
looked for, at every important point, from the Penoiiscot to New Orleans 
inclusive ; for it could with equal ease tall upon eitlier. The same would 
be true, moreover, of such a force assembled in any Atlantic port of Europe^ 

Having seen the' modes in which we may be assailed, and that no navy 
we are likely to possess can supply the requisite guaranties, tie first ques- 
tion of the Secretary of War leads us to inquire, to wliat extent v»e may be 
aided by our numerous and multiplying railroads. This question is in the 
following words : — 

How far the invention and extension of railroads hnvc superseded or 
diminished the necessity of fori ificat ions on ihc sea-board ? 

If there are cases in which fortifications will be aided by XVi^^i^ roads — 
cases in which works of less strength and elficiency miiy he relied on, 
because such aid can be afforded in moments of need — there are many others 
in which any such aid as they could supply would be useless ; and many 
also to which railroads can have no application. 

In very rare cases, a fort lying near existing or probable railroads, may 
also occupy a position exposing it to a besieging army : In such a case, 
undoubtedly, a railroad would have a direct influence ; and the strength 
and cost of the fort would of course be materially lessened, in consequence 
of the rapidity with which the railroad -^ - '^ 1---^ succor. 
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In most cases, however, forts are not liable to a siege, nor to any attack 
■that will keep an enemy more than a few hours before them ; they arc 
required, by sudden action, to defend the passage of a river, or a channel 
leading to important objects ; or to prevent an enemy *s squadron from seiz- 
ing, or cannonading, or bombarding, ships, navy-yards, cities, &c., duties 
to be accomplished only by heavy artillery in its various forms. The ques- 
tion whether the various forms of heavy artillery will be better placed for 
this purpose within forts or vessels, will be examined hereafter ; but that 
this artillery, however arranged, is the only effectual instrument of defence, 
admits no doubt. This artillery being in adequate numbers, properly 
placed, sufficiently manned, out of the reach of seizure by the enemy, and 
too powerful to be silenced by^him — all, conditions indispensable, whether 
in communication with railroads or not — is prepared with all useful acces- 
, sories and ready for its great functions, independent of any aid to be sup- 
plied from without. 

It happens, moreover, that few of the points necessarily occupied for this 

'defence, are so situated as to be benefited by railroads, unless the latter be 

constructed with the exclusive purpcfse of communicating with them. And 

rsome are wholly unapproachable by such means, were they ever so 

necessary. 

As it is undoubtedly true that these communications, even as they now 
•exist, may bring with much rapidity militia and volunteers from the interior, 
and from lateral sources, to many points of the coast, it may be w^orth 
while to examine a little more in detail, whether such use could be made of 
these superadded numbers as to justify dependence on them for defence 
against a powerful enemy. 

Suppose a hostile fleet to lie in front of the city of New York, which 
nothing would prevent,. if the channels of approach were not fortified — in 
what way could the 100,000 or 200,000 new men poured into the city and 
environs by railroads, although armed with muskets and field pieces, aid the 
half million of people already there ? It seems to me very clear that these 
additional forces woukl, like the population proper of the city, be utterly pow- 
erless in the way of resistance, with any means at their command ; and, if 
resistance were attempted by the city, would but serve to swell the list of 
casualties, unless they should at once retreat beyond the range of fire. If 
the enemy's expedition were intended, according to the second supposed 
mode of attack, for invasion, or occupation for some time, of a portion of the 
-country, then, in many places, this resource of railroads would be of value ; 
because then the duty of defence would fall upon the army and militia of 
the country ; and these conjmuni cations would swell their numbers. 

But of all the circumstances of danger to the coast, this chance of an 
attempt by an enemy to land and march any distance into a populous dis- 
•trict, is least to l)e regarded, whether there be, or be not, such speedy mode 
of receiving reinforcements : and our system of fortifications has little to do 
with any such danger. In preparing against maritime assaults, the security 
of the points to be covered, is considered to be greatly augmented, whenever^ 
the defences can be so arranged .as to oblige an enemy to land at some dis- 
tance ; for the reason that opportunity is thereby allowed, in the only pos- 
sible ^'ay, for the spirit and enterprise of the people to come into play. 

Instead of being designed to prevent a landing upon any part of the coast, 
as many seemto-isuppose, andj«ome allege in proof of extravagant views 
on the part of 'the system, of defence, the system often leaves this landing 
as an open alternative to the enemy; and aims so to cover the really 



important and dangerous points, as to necessitate a distant landing and a 
inarch towards the object, through the people. It is because the expedition 
would otherwise easily accomplish its object, without landing, and without 
allowing the population to partake in the defence, that the fortifications are 
resorted to. For instance, without Fort Delaware, or some other fort low 
down in Delaware bay, an enemy could place his fleet of steamers in front 
of Philadelphia^ by the time his appearance on the coast had been \^ell 
announced throughout the city. And in spite of all New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and lower Pennsylvania he could levy his contributions, and burn the 
navy-yard and shipping, and be away, in a few hours. But being obliged, by 
the fort above mentioned, to land full forty miles below the city, the resist- 
ance to his march may be safely left to the courage and patriotism that >vill 
find ample time to array themselves in opposition. 

A distant landing is deemed to be a great advantage to the defence in all 
cases ; and in populous districts, if the forts be sufiicient for their particular 
duty, it makes the security complete. 

It is no part oi the task assumed by the system of fortifications, to guard 
against the invasion and protracted occupation of a well-peopled district ; 
or of a point around which the forces of the country could be soon rallied. 
In such attempts railroads would accelerate the issues ; but even the com- 
mon modes of conveyance would soon bring forces enough to overwhelm 
them. . ^ 

But there are places, important in themselves, or necessary to the general 
welfare, that have not the advantage of a large population at hand, or within 
call ; and which may nevertheless be yeir tempting objects to an enterpris- 
ing enemy. The navy-yard at Pensacola will^for instance, in time of w'ar, be of 
infinite value in reference to the commerce of the Gulf of Mexico ; its des- 
truction would therefore be a great object with a maritime enemy ; and it has, 
accordingly, been so fortified as to l>e safe from a coup-de-main (or at any 
rate will be so when the little remaining to do is complete.^ A hostile ex- 
pedition, adequate to the reduction of these defences, would, nowever, be able 
to exclude all relief approaching laterally from the Mississippi; and there 
is no help to be supplied from the neighborhood ; and none, but very tardy suc- 
cor, to come from the interior ; so that an enemy would find time to reduce 
the forts established on the islands at the mouth of the bay. 

This case illustrates one aspect of the influence of railroads on the coast 
defence of the United States. While there is no such road by which succor 
can come from the interior, the security of the harbor and navy-yard of 
Pensacola, must depend wholly on the strength and state of readiness of the 
defences, naval and military, at the mouth of the harbor — there being no 
neighboring population ; and these defences will be liable to a somewhat 
prolonged, as well as powerful attack, giving time for sieges of several days 
duration. 

With a railroad extending into the interior of Alabaina, an attacking 
force, though larp;e, would have to confine itself to comparatively brief and 
hurried operations : even a short siege may be considered out of the ques- 
tion. But although such a railroad were made, a sudden onslaught would 
suffice for the destruction of the naval establishments (if there were no for- 
tification) whenever the attacking naval force were larger than that wliich 
might be present for defence— that is to say, whenever we had not a large 
squadron present. As before said, the railroad can supp^y none of the 
means of resisting such attacks. 



Withoutiortifications, no existing or projected railroad would do anjrthing 
towards the protection of New Orleans against a squadron of armed steamers : 
and not more could such communications do for Mobile, or for the hun- 
dreds of lai^e vessels that lie in the mouth of Mobile bay awaiting cargoes. 
There are, moreover, very great points in our system of seacoast defence, 
that derive their importance much more from their general relation to, and 
bearing pn, general commerce, and the security of large portions of the 
coast, than from local interests. Narragansett road ; Delaware breakwater 
harbor; Hampton roads, Cumberland sound, Georgia; Key W^t, and the 
Tortugas, are points of this character. And neither of these would derive 
material aid from any existing or probable railroad cojhmunications. It is 
proper here to say something of these relations. ^ 

JSTarragansett Bay. — As a harbor, this is acknowledged by all to be the 
best on the whole coast of the United States ; and it is the only close man- 
of-war harbor that is accessible with a north-west wind, the prevailing and 
most violent wind of the inclement seasqn. Numerous boards and commis- 
sions, sometimes composed of naval officers, sometimes of army officers, 
sometimes of officers of both services, have, at different times, had the sub- 
ject of this roadstead under consideration; and all have concurred in recom- 
mending, in strong terms, that it be made a place of naval rendezvous and 
repair, if not a great naval depot ; one or more of these commissions pre- 
ferring it for the latter purpose to all other positions. These recommenda- 
tions nave not been acted on; but it is next to certain that a war would 
force their adoption upon the government. With the opening of this an- 
chorage properly defended, hardly a vessel of war of ours could come, either 
singly or in small squadrons, upon the coast in the boisterous season, without 
arming at this port, on account of the comparative certainty of an immediate 
entrance. And this would be particularly the case with vessels injured by 
heavy weather, or in €onflict with an enemy; with vessels bringing in 
prizes, or pursued by a superior force. 

This use of the port would almost necessarily bring with it the demand 
for the means of repairing and refitting ; and the concentration of these 
upon some suitable spot, would be the beginning of a permanent dock-yard. 

For the same reason that ships-of-war would collect here, it would be a 
favorite point of rendezvous for privateers and their prizes, and a common 
place of refuge for merchantmen. . 

Ftom this, as a naval station, the navigation of Long Island sound, ^nd 
the communication between this and Martha's Vineyard soupd, or Buzzard's 
bay^ might be well protected ; New London harbor would be covered; this 
navy-yard would command southwardly, as that from Hampton roads 
northwardly, the great inward curve of the coast between Cape Cod and 
Cape Hatteras ; the influence of which command over the blockading opera- 
tions .of an enemy will be apparent, when it is considered that the only 
harb<M*s of refuge left to him will be the Delaware, Gardiner's and Buz- 
zard's bays, and Martha's Vineyard sound. 

The bays just mentioned belong to the class which, being too wide for 
complete defence by batteries, must call in such auxiliary defences as the 
Navy may supply; and, in reference to their defence by these means, 
nothing can bie more important than the fortifidations of Narragansett 
roads, because all but JDelaware bay, (including an anchorage for, ships-of- 
war under Block Island,^ would be commanded by a single squadron of those 
floating defences lyibg m these roads. To a sq,uadron of steam batteries. 
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for instance, lying under the fortifications, it would be a matter of little 
consequence into which of the ahove anchorages an enemy should go — all 
being within reach in three or four hours, and some within sight. I -will 
here ol^serve, by the way, fhat this use of floating defences is in accordance 
with the principle before insisted on*: they are not expected to close the 
entrance into thes^ several bays — that would require a squadron for each, at 
least equal to. the enemy's ; but as the enemy goes in merely for rest or 
shelter, and there is ho object that he can injure, he may be permitted to 
enter; and oUr squadron will assail him only when. the. circumstances of 
wind, weather, etc, give all the advantages to the attack. The fortifica- 
tion of Narragansett roads is, therefore, m effect, a most important contri- 
bution toward the defence of all the neighboring anchorages. 

But the same properties that make Narragansett roads so precious to us, 
would recommend them to the enemy also; and their natural advantages 
will be enhanced in his eyes by thef value of all the objects these advantages 
may have accumulated therein. . ' 

If this roadstead were without defence, an enemy could occupy it ^th- 
out opposition, and, by the aid of naval superiority, form a lodgment on the 
island of Rhode Islaiid for the war.^ Occupying this island with his troops ; 
and with his fleets the channels on either side, h^ might defy all the forces 
of the eastern States ; and while, from this position, his troops would keep 
in alarm and motion the population of the east ; feigned expeditions against 
New York, or against more southern cities, would equally alarm the coun- 
try in that direction ; and thus, though he might do no more than menace, 
it is 'difficult to estimate the embarrassment and expense into which he 
would drive the Government; 

It has been alleged that' similar consequences would flow from the occu- 
pation of other positions ; (such, for instance, as are aflbrded in the bays just 
mentioned,) and that, therefore, the defence, in a strong manner, of Narra- 
gansett roads is useless. Even allowing that^ there are other inaccessible 
positions whefeon an enemy might place himself ; is it a reason, because the 
foe can, in spite of usj possess himself of comparatively unsafe and open har- 
bors, that we should not apply to our own uses, but yield up to him, the 
very best harbor on th^ coast? — that we should submit to capture, and 
destruction', the valuable objects that accumulate in consequence of the pro- 
perties of the harbor? 

But it is believed th^t none of the outer and wider harbors will answer 
for such an establishment as we have supposed ; nor for any other purpose 
than anioccasional anchorage for ships-of-war ; and for these reasons, among 
others : that, although ships-of-war might possibly ride in these broad 
waters at all seasons, it would seem to be a measure of great temerity for 
transports to attempt it, except in the mildest seasons; and there, can be 
but little doubt that a hostile expedition would resort to no harbor as a 
place of rendezvous, unless it afforded sure protection to its transports, 
these being the only means by which ulterior purposes could be executed, 
or final retreat from the country effected* 

If, moreover, Narragansett roads became a naval station, or at least the 
station of a floating force designed to act against these outer waters ; such 
an establishment by an enemy on other positions, would at once be put upon 
the defensive, and require the constant presence of a superior fleet ; thus 
measurably losing the object of the establishment. Independent of deficient 
qualities as harbors, however, none of these bays would answer our pur- 



poses : First, because they cannot be securely defended ; and second, because 
they are difficult of access from the main — the communication with them 
l>eing liable to interruption by bad weather, and liable to be cut off by the 
enemy. 

It seems quite evident that the circumstances involved in the occupation 
and defence of Narragansett roads will not be materially changed by the 
facilities of railroad communications. So far as numbers can aid in defensive 
arrangements, tliey could be supplied in due time, and to the extent needed, 
by the surrounding district and common modes of conveyance. 

Delaware Breakwater Harbor , — In the long stretch of coast between 
New York bay and the Chesapeake?, a distance of about three hundred 
miles, there is no other entrance from the ocean (except for small vessels,) 
than that at the mouth of Delaware bay. This circumstance led the com- 
mercial men of the country to call, with great unanimity and earnestness, 
for tbe creation at this place, which was without a safe anchorage, and was 
full of^ dangerous shoals, of an artificial harbor. This call had reference 
mainly, it is true, to protection in stress of weather; but for the same rea- 
son, namely, the great distance on either hand to any place of shelter, it 
must become a place of refuge from an enemy. Vessels near that coast, 
whether bound North or South, will be liable to be cut oiF from other refuge, 
and forced into this only entrance ; and vessels bound up the Delaware 
must seek it, of course ; so tha;t as this artificial harbor provided by the 
Government must be resorted to, in time of war, for.security of both kinds 
thereby becoming a place of rendezvous, it will be an attractive point for 
an enemy. It would, moreover, since it now yields a safe anchorage, most 
certainly become the habitual resort of an enemy's vessels cruising on this 
coast, in order to command the gieat channel of commerce that sweeps in 
near these capes. 

These considerations show the necessity of defending this harbor ; and 
its secure defence would afford the further great advantage, of providing a 
port whence our own cruisers, whether steam or sail vessels, might keep 
watch ovei^ this same channel of commerce, whenever they were not con- 
fined within the defences by the actual presence of a superior enemy. 

This case also, is one in which the objects^ in view do not depend on the 
use of railroads; they can all be achieved without such aid. And it is 
also a case in which railroads^ of themselves, would do nothing, and in which 
nothing could be dispensed with because of their existence. If the enemy, 
landing an army, were to lay siege to a fort on the shore side of the harbor ; 
then a railroad would certainly be useful in expediting the arrival of succor. 
But though an enemy would certainly use this harbor for the purposes 
above stated, if it. were not defended, it i^ not to be supposed that for the 
conquest of these advantages he would bring a great land expedition that 
might find mucji richer booty elsewhere. Forts capable of resisting a coup- 
de-main,' would no doubt, therefore, fulfil their purpose and be respected, 
and accordingly no siege is to be anticipated ; and any auxiliary force that 
great caution might demand, could be easily and speedily forwarded by the 
numerojis and fast steamers on the bay. 

Hampton Roads and Chesapea/ce 6ay.-:-The])oard of naval officers and 
engmeers entrusted with the selection of sites for a great northern and a 

freat southern Raval depot, recommended, in their joint reports of 1819 and 
820, Burwell's bay, on James river, for the one ; and Charlestown, in Boston 
hafbor, for the other. They also recommended Boston harbor and Narra- 
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gansett bay, at the north, and Hampton Roads, at the south, as chief nava 
rendezvous. In those reports the commissioners entered at large into th 
consideration of all the matters relating to these important objects ; am 
reference .is now made to those reports for .many interesting details. 

Such an expansion, has, however, since then b<een given to the presenl 
iiavy*yard at Gosport, (opposite Norfolk,) that there is little probability oj 
any other position on these waters .being occupied for such purposes, r 

The great importance oif retaining Hampton Roads during a war, and oi 
covering th^ jiavy-yard, is conceded on all. Hands. But the bearing pf this 
harbor upon the general defence of Chesapeake bay, is not generally under- 
stood. 

Being the great naval depot, station, and rendezvous of the southern coast,! 
it may be safely assumed that this harbor, during war, will never be without 
a number of ships of war — some ready for sea, others just returned from sea, 
and others held in condition to be suddenly despatched. This being so, 
should an enemy, with a smalj or moderate force, yenture up Chesapeake 
bay, with designs upon any of the rivers, harbors or towns, his capture 
wotild be inevitable, by the squadrons of sailing 'and steaming vessels issuing 
upon his rear^ from Hampton- roads. This certain result, would keep back 
any enemy from any such^ predatory venture. If, then, we provide ade- 
quate defences for the more important places upon the bay and its tributaries, 
there will remain no temptation to larger expeditions ; and the peace of this 
wide-spread navigable water ; ahd the safety of the great amount of business 
and commerce traversing it in all directions, will be secured. Thus, by 
covering the anchorage of our squadron, the defences of Hampton roads 
become, to a most important extent, the defences of all the upper waters. 

The following very important relation existing between the, defences of 
Hampton roads and the security of both Norfolk and the navy-yard — inde- 
pendent of closing the channel to thos^ places is, also, not generally imder- 
stood, and has been joverlooked by critics. ^ . 

If we suppose no defences at the mouth of the roadstead, or only such as 
can be disregarded, or easily silenced, an enemy mi^ht debark his troops in 
Lynnhaven bay, and despatch them against Norfolk, while his fleet would 
pass up the harbor to the vicinity of the town, not only covering the flank 
of his troops., but landing parties to turn any position that migh,t be taken 
by the army attempting to defend the place; or, instead of landing m the 
bay, he might, at his option, land the main body quite near to Norfolk ; and 
having possession pf James river, he would prevent the arrival of any succor 
in steamboats, or otherwise, by that channel. 

There are two or three defiles on the route from Lynnhaven hay to Nor- 
folk, caused by the interlocking of streams, that With the aid of field-works, 
would possess great strength ; and, being, occupied in succession, would un- 
doubtedly delaiy, if not repulse,. an enemy assailing them in front. Since 
the naval depot seems fixed ^at Gosport, these must, indeed, be chiefly 
relied on for its security from land attacks ; and timely attention must be 
given, on the breaking out of a war, to the. occupying of these defiles with 
appropriate defences. These positions, however^ possess no value whatever, 
if they can be turned ; arid without adequate fortifications at the outlet of 
Hampton roads, there would seem to be no security for Norfolk or the navy- 
yard, except in the presence of a large military force.* 

On the completion of the defences at the mouth of Hampton roads, the 
circumstances will be very different; Then those defiles must be attacked in 
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front, because no part of the enemy's force can be landed above themeuth 
of the roads. But this is not all. The moment an enemy advances 
towards Norfolk from this point of debarkation, his communication with 
his fleet will be jeoparded; because, as the defile* do not require a large 
body to defend them against an attack in.front, the greater part of the re- 
inforcements arriving from above,, by way of the river, nday be landed uponhis 
flanks or in his rear. An offensive land movenient by the enemy, under such 
circumstances, could be justified only in the case of his finding an entire 
want of preparation, caused by the unexpected commencement of hostilities.. 
In connexion with . this disposition for defence, it may be expedient, on the 
breaking out of a war, to throw up a field-work on the shore opposite the 
position, of Fort Calhoun; which would, besides, contribute to the exclusion 
from the roadstead of vessels of small draught. 

The above remarks show that the fortincations in progress are not less 
necessary to the security of the navy-yard and the city of Norfolk from a land 
attack, than from an attack by waler ; and that both these important func- 
tions are superadded to the task of defending the only good roadstead of 
the southern coast, and of contributing, in a very important degree, tow^ards 
the defence of the Chesapeake bay. 

. As in the case of Narrangansett roads, it has been objected to this system 
of defence, that although it may shut up this anchoragji, it leaves others in 
this region open. May we suppose, then, that if there were no other than 
this harbor, its defence would be jiistifiable ? If so, it would seem that the 
objection rests on the principle, that,, in proportion as nature has been boun- 
tiful to us, we must be niggard to ourselves ;. that,, having little, we may 
cherish jit ; but having much, we mus,t throw all awky* 

The same criticism complains of the unreasonable magnitude of one of 
these works, (Fort Monroe) and it is conceded that there is justice in the 
criticism. But it has long been too late to^ remedy the evil. It may not^ 
however, be improper to avail of this opportunity to remove from the 
country the professional reproach attached to this error. When the system 
of coast defence was about to be taken up, it w^s thought best by the Gov- 
ernment and Congress to call from abroad a portion of that skill and science 
which a long course of active warfare was supposed to have supplied. Fort 
Monroe is one bf the results of that determination. It was not easy, pro- 
bably, to come down from the exaggerated scale of warfare to which Europe 
was then accustomed ; nor for those who had been brought up where wars 
were often produced, and always magnified, by juxtaposition or proximity, to 
realize to what degree remoteness from belligerent nations might dimmish 
military means, and qualify military objects. Certain it is, that this experiment,^ 
costly as it was in the case of 1 ort Monroe,, would have been much more 
but for the opposition of some whose more moderate opinions had been 
moulded by the circumstances and wants of our own country. 

The mistake is one relating to magnitude, however ; not to strength. 
Magnitude, in fortification, Ls often a measure of strength, but not always, 
nor in this instance. Fort Monroe might have been as strong as it is now, 
against a water attack, or an assault, or a siege, ^th one-third its present 
capacity, and perhaps at not more thaii half its cost. I do not think this 
work too strong for its poisition, nor too heavily armed ; and as the force of 
the garrison will depend mainly on: the extent of the armament, the error 
which has caused an excess in the first outlay will not involye much useless* 
expense after completion. 
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The railroad coming clown from the interior of the coon try to Norfo] 
navy-yard, might, unquestionably, render service in bringing forward trooj 
in the event of a powerful and persevering land attack on the defences ( 
Norfolk and the navy-yard ; and, in like manner, useful reinforcements migli 
arrive rapidly in the steamers 6f James river. But we have seen, that, \vitii 
out the defences, at the ^ mouth of the ro^ds, there would be no time, no 
opportunity, for any such force to arrive, or to act when arrived. Th( 
enemy would proceed from sea directly up to his object ; and need no 
necessarily lose a tide, nor land a man. If a sudden attack with a largi 
-squadron of- armed steamers — for this great naval depot presents an objeci 
worthy of a great expedition — is to be repelled, it will not be by crowds ol 
volunteers rushing in from the country with muskets and rifles on theii 
shoulders, but by fortifications of some §ort, or by naval means. And if bj 
the latter, by a force not materially less than the enemy's. 

Cumberland Sound, at the mouth of St. Mary^s river. — It is' an impor- 
tant principlCj^ bearing peculiarly on the defence of the. whole, southen 
coast, th,at on a shore possessing few harbors, it is at the same time more 
necessary to preserve them all for our^ own use ; and more ^ easy to deprive 
an enemy of that shelter, without which a close blockade cannot be main- 
tained. This principle is enforced, in the instance of our southern coast, k 
the two following weighty considerations^ namely: first, its remoteness from 
the nearest nav^.1 rendezvous', the Chesapeake, which is, on a mean, six hun- 
dred miles 'distant^ and to leeward both as to wind tad current ; and, second, 
its being close upon the larboard hand, as they enter the Atlantic, of the 

freat concourse of vessels passing, at all seasons, through the Florida channel 
V^hile, therefore, this part of the* coast, from the concentration of vessels 
here, is in great need of protection of some sort, navhl aid can be extended 
to it only with difficulty, and at the risk of being cut off from all retreat 
by a superior enemy. 

All the harbors accessible to vessels of war on- this part of the coast, will 
sooner or later need defences, because otherwise they will be seized by an 
enemy, in order, for one thing, to paralyze the valuable commerce that 
circulates within the rivers, sounds, and internal lateral communications ; 
the products of a considerable portion of Georgia find outlet olily by these 
channels. Perhaps it may require a war to demonstrate the necessity and ad- 
vantage of such protectioji ; but there are reasons already alluded to, and of 
.much weight, for securing the mouth of Cumberland Sound at any rate, inde- 
pendent of those just mentioned^ One of these is particularly important, 
namely, the situation of this point with respect to the commerce flowing 
i^rough the Gulf of Mexico. Every vessel bound northward from the gulf, 
must pass close up by Cape Canaveral before she can bear away clear of the 
Matinilla reef; and hence two or three cruisers may take such positions at 
this outlet, that all passing vessels will be seen. While we occupy Cum- 
berland Soifndj our own steaming, or sailing, cruisers can hold these posts per- 
severingly and fearlessly, assured of a place of refuge from a superior enemy. 
When the best and deepest of these Georgia entrances "shall be fortified, 
the operation of investing the coast, and watchihg the great outlet of com- 
merce through the Florida passage, will .be a difficult and hazardous one to 
an enemy ; to whom no perseverence or ski'll can avail to maintain a con- 
tinuous blockade ; while on the part of our small vessels of war, steara 
frigates and privateers, the same sort of supervision will be at all times 
<easy and safe. In the meantime, the fortification oC Cumberland Sound 
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alone^ will enable us, with the help of a floating force, to protect the whole 
of this part of the coast from all small expeditions ; and to harass and dis- 
turb the operations of larger ones, without endangering the safety of our 
own cruisers* 

This sound was occupied by the British during the war of 1812, and 
Cumberland island made head-quarters; a great collateral purpose being, as 
it would again be, to excite the slaves to insurrection, if possible, at least 
to desertion. 

No railroads now exist to influence in any way the security of this harbor, 
but both railroads and canals have been talked of, which would greatly 
enhance the value of defences on the Georgia coast, and especially those of 
Cumberland Sound. . 

Key West and the Tortugas. — These arc the first important positions 
that present themselves, on doubling round Cape Florida into the Gulf of 
Mexico, 

Strong opinions Jiave been several times expressed in favor of these fine 
harbors : and I beg leave particuhirly to refer to a letter from Commodore 
Rodgers to., the Secretary of the Navy, July 3, 1829, (Senate documents, 1st 
session, 21st Congress, vol. I, No. 1, page 236,) and letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, March 25, 1830, (Senate doouments, 1st session, 21st 
Congress, vol. II, No. Ill, page 1.) 

A naval force designed to control the navigation of the gulf, could desire 
no better position than Key West or the Tortugas. Upon the very way- 
side of the only path through the gulf, it is at the same time well situated 
as to all the great points therein.. It overlooks Havana, Pensacola, Mobile, 
the mouths of the Mississippi, and both the inlet and the outlet of the gulf. 

The Tortugas harbor, and that of Key West, afford perfect shelter for 
vessels of every class, with the greatest facility of ingress and egress. And 
there can be no doubt that an adversary in possession of large naval means, 
would, with great advantage, make them his habitual resort, and his point of 
general rendezvous and concentration for all operations on this sea. With 
an enemy thus posted, the navigation of the gulf, by us, would be eminently 
hazardo.us, if not impossible ; and nothing but absolute naVal superiority 
would avail anything against him. Mere military means could approach 
no nearer than the nearest shore of the continent. There are no harbors in 
the gulf at all comparable with ihese, that an enemy CQukl resort to with 
his large vessels. To deprive him of these, would, therefore, be interfering 
materially with any organized system of naval operations in this s6a. The 
defence of these harbors would, however, do much more than this. It 
w^ould secure to our own squadron, even should it be inferior, the use of 
these most valuable positions ; and would afford a point of refuge to our 
navy and our commerce, at the very spot where it would be most necessary 
and useful. 

I forbear to enlarge on this point, merely adding that certain and com- 
plete defence will be easily secured ; and that we shall thereby possess ports 
of refuge in the middle of the gulf, whenever we have to fly ; and points of 
rendezvous and refreshment, in the very midst of all passing, vessels, when- 
ever we hold the mastery. Every vessel that crosses the Gulf of Mexico, 
passes within sight of the two forts, commenced under the sanction of Con- 
gress and now in progress — one at Tortugas, and one at Key West. 
- It is needless to' say that with the possession of these advanced posts, 
and with the control of the commerce of the gulf thereby insured — no rail- 
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■oads uipon the mam can have any relafion. The forts must rely solel; 
KHi theirown efficienej, and power of resktance. Happily, the local circuin 
:irta]ices allow these oonditiiciiis to be easily secuved. 

I could adduce aany other illwstrafieiis of ithe truth of the assertioni 
made in /the commeneementcof these remarks, that though occasional bene! 
will result to the qr^em of fortifications oe the seaboard from the construc- 
tion of railroads, they, in general, will have little or no bearing on tbe imme 
diate means of defence. These, whether they be forts or ships, must be psA 
in a state of preparaetion, and kept so by the use of means that railroads do 
not supply, orgt least thail^^an be well supplied without them. 

Numerous and facile cammunications,. whether by railroads or steamers, 
or common roads^ are important undoubtedly to the general activity ani 
vigor of war, whether onen^ve or defensive ; but it is as communications 
fhat they ase useful, not as being of themselves instruments of warfare, or 
as supplying any ihsA csln be substituted (for ships or forts. 

I ought nere to advert to the idea often announced, though always 
vaguely,, and in general terms, namely, that by the help of these railroac^, 
large £odies of men migr be thrown from the interior of the country lipon 
the exposed points tof the coast; and there erect, and arm, and serve, tempo- 
ral batteries adequate to repel any manlime attack. 

If we have waited for the opening of a war t© do this, our enemy, who 
knows tbe fact as well as we» will surely not allow time for the completion 
even of such works as these. And in adopting this policy, we undertake to 
afford a protection to the £ountrv, in the first days and weeks of the war, 
that nations experienced in warlike affaire have coi^idered as hardly accom- 
plished after yearsT and years of labor during peafce. 

In many important cases, the contemplated batteries could not be erected 
hastily, because they would have to be supported by piling and grillage; 
in others, even the very sites would have to, be raised out of the water. 
The inferiority, in efficiency and equipment of such batteries, when erected, 
would have to be compensated by an increased number of guns ; but in 
many instances, a good defence could only be made in positions where there 
is not room for the requisite number of gpns, except by placing them tier 
above tier^ an arrangement wholly inconsistent with sudden preparation. 

But even if the sudden arrival of a number of men brought by railroad 
could supply the want of duly-prepared batteries ; there are unportant 
defensive points which railroads do not approach, and are not likely to 
approach. And it also happens that wherever such railroads reach the 
coast, it is already peopled beyond all probable wants for laborers upon 
aeacoast batteries. If such batteries were required to be erected as speedily 
as possible, at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, 
Savannah, &c., they could be much sooner and better executed, by calling 
in the laborers and mechanics of these cities, than by relying on the hetero- 
genous aid of regiments of volunteers and draughted militia. 

The second question of the honorable Secretary is in these words : *^ In 
what manner and to what extent the navigation of the ocean by steamy and 
particnlarly the application of steam to vessels ofyyar and recent improve^ 
ments in artillery and other military inventions and discoveries ^ affect the 
fuestion?" 

And the third question, which at will :be conv^ent to consider in con- 
nexion with the seo^ad, is in these words;, namefy: ^* How far vasels of 
foaty steam4HUterieSj and ordinary merchmt ships mnd steamers, and other 
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temporary expedients^ can he relied upon as a substitute for permanent 
fortificaii(ms for the defence of our large seaports ?** 

The application of steam to vessels of war acts upon the question of sea- 
coast defence, both heneficiallvy and injuriously. It acts injuriously in seve- 
ral ways ; but chiefly, first, by the suddenness and surprise with which 
such vessels may fall upon their object, and pass from one object to.another^ 
m spite of distance, climate, and season ; and secondly, by their ability to 
navigate shallow waters. 

The first property, by which squadrons may run into our harbors, out- 
stripping all warnings of their approach, affords no chance fpr impromptu 
preparations ; accordingly, whatever our preparations are to be, they should 
precede tKe war. It seems past all belief that a nation having in commis- 
sion — as France and England always have — a large number of war-steam- 
ers, ready for distant service in twenty-four hours; receiving their orders by 
telegraph ; capable of uniting in squadrons, and in two or three days at most, 
speeding on their several paths to &11 upon undefended ports — it is not to 
be expected, I say, that they should delay such enterprises until temporary 
resorts could be got ready to receive them. And yet there are those who 
insist that we should leave defensive measures to a state of war — that we 
should let the day supply the need. 

Inadequate as all such measures must prove, there would not be time to 
arrange even these. By the second property, due to their light draught of 
water, these vessel will oblige the defence to be exti^nded, in some form, 
to passages, or channels, or sLoals, that before were adequately euarded by 
their shallowness. The bai^s at the mouth of the Mississippi formerly 
excluded all but small vessels of war ; and the strong current of the river 
made the ascent of sailing-vessels exceedingly imcertain and tedious. Now, 
these bars and currents are impediments no longer. And tail the armed 
steamers of Great Britain and France, might be formed in array in face of 
the city of New Orleans, before a rumor of their approach had been heard. 

Had the English expedition of 1814, attended by a squadron of large 
armed steamers, arrived at the mouth of the Mississippi, a few transports 
might have been taken in tow, and in a few hours the whole army would 
have been before the city. Or, twelve or fifteen such steamers could have 
carried the whole army up, in half a day, without the delay of transports. 
Will it be contended that the attack in that form would have been repulsed, 
with the means then in General Jackson's hands? Would the landmg, or 
even the presence on board these steamships, of the British troops, have 
been necessary to burn the. city or put it under contribution? Is there 
anything now, but the existence of forts on the river, to prevent the success 
of such an attack by fifteen or twenty steamers of war, allured thither .by 
the vastly-increased magnitude of the spoil ? 

But there would have been even then, and with those means, one reason, 
with the enemy, for avoiding the channel of the river, — namely, the exist- 
ence, seventy miles below New Orleans, of old Fort St. Philip. I will not 
venture to say that in the then condition of that fort, it could have repelled 
such an expedition ; though it did very manfully resist a protracted bombard- 
ment ; but I do not doubt that the existence oi even that feeble work would 
hav€ had weight in settling the mode, and channel, of approach ; and in 
turning off the attack into circuitous and tedious avenues^ and thereby 
gaining some time for preparation. I am confident, however, that on the 
completion of the repairs to that work, — now well advanced; and on the 
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completion of the exterior batt^ery of Fort Jackson-, (a new fort opposite,] 
no attack of that nature, even of twice the force^ could penetrate by thai 
avenue, to the city of New Orleans. 

The use of war-steamers against New Orleans luay take another phase, 
If ileterrcd, by the forts aliove mentioned, from an attack by the river, an 
enemy might again take the anchorage off Ship Island, ana trans|>ort his 
army, either on board steamers of light draught, or in boats towed by suci 
steamers, to the foot of Lake Borgne, whence his march to the city {a dis- 
tance of twenty-eight miles through an unpeopled district,) would be overl 
one of the best roads in Louisiana. 

There is nothing in the shallowness of L^ke Borgne to prevent this ; nofj 
are there now any defences on the .way ; though it is to be hoped that the 
erection of a tower and battery at Proctor's landing, which has been strongly 
urged for some years, and which would effectually close this aperture, will at 
once be ordered by Congress. 

If, as during ih{i war of J 812, it were now necessary to pass the troops from 
the ships to the shore by means of row-boats, we might, perhaps, considering 
the Jiugmenti d population of the city and environs, trust for sufficient notice 
and preparation, to the time that must elapse before a considerable number 
could be landed ; but with ten or fifteen light-draught war-steamers, fifteen 
thousand men could be landed, and on their march towanl the city, withia 
twenty-four hours of dropping anchor. 

All other avenues to New Orleans from that quarter, have, since the war 
of 1812, been well closed by permanent forts and batteries. 

We have another illustration on the gulf, of this action of hostile steamers 
through shallow cJiannels ; that may be worth adducing : Fort Morgan, 
at Mobile point, defends very well the main channel into Mobile bay ; and 
there is no other entrance for sailing vessels of war. But the smaller class 
of war-fit eameis would find water enough near the end of Dauphin island; 
and, keeping out of. reach o^ the ^ns of Fort Morgan, could pass up into 
the bay. They could, without difficulty, ascend as high as the city of Mobile ; 
and reach that place, moreover, in three hours. A dozen such vessels could, 
in that short time, carry up, if they were needed, five thousand soldiers. It 
is surely not too much to say, therefore,. that Mobile, one of our greatest 
depots of cotton, is by this new inlet for an enemy's cruisers, much exposed. 
But this is not all the danger. The large fleet of ships, often one hundred 
in number, and of the largest . class of merchantmen, that lie for months, 
awaiting their cargoes in the lower part of .the bay, are within an hour's 
run of such steamers from the open gulf; and niight be destroyed, either by 
the same expedition thrrt ascends to Mobile, or by one sent in for that par- 
ticular purpose. . ' 

For this, and other serious consequences of leaving open this entrance to 
Mobile bay, the sure and the cheap remedy is the placing a small fort at 
the east, end of Dauphin island, a work already wisely ordered by Congress. 
When it is said in general, that the light draught of these vessels opens 
avenues of attack before defended by nature, it must not be supposed that 
therefore it is part of the system of defence to fortify all shallow channels. 
Whether shallow passages will require defences or not, will depend entirely 
on the importance of the objects to which they give access ; and the power 
of the attack that may be du'ected through them ; and not at all on the cir- 
cumstance that an enemy's steamers may enter them without difficulty. 
There are a great many entrances ard harbors, on the coast, not shoal har- 
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bors merelyi butmany afibrding water enough for the IarG;est vessels, — that 
will require, if any, no other oefences than such as can be prepared in time 
of war, because there are no objects upon these waters of a nature to pro^ 
yoke the cupidity of hostile cruisers ; having nothing to lose in this way, 
they will have nothing to fear. The shallow and dimcult avenues to great 
and valuable objects are those, for which we have to provide defences in 
addition to. defences that were necessary before the introduction of war- 
steamers. The danger of ^he Hell-gate passage to New York, sufficed to 
keep any man-oi-war from attempting to sail through ; but it proves to be no 
impediment to steamers. The '^ Broad Soimd" channel and also the '^ Gut" 
* channel into Boston harbor, are easy trades for large steamers, though next 
to impracticable to line-of-battle ships and frigates ; and so with other chan- 
nels and other places. t 

In considering to what extent the introduction of steamers into war 
•service, may help the coast defence of the country, should we* assume that 
we ought to rely upon them to repel the enemy's steamers, so dangerous in 
coming without warning, and penetrating promptly through all natural obsta- 
cles up to the vital points of the coast, we should commit a very great. error ; 
though it is perhaps a natural one, on a cursory examination, — a^ it certainly 
as a frequent one. It would be a fatal error if practised upon by a nation 
having more than one or two important ports, and even with, such nation, 
it would be the most expensive of all resorts. 

This cannot be a safe reliance with war steamers any more than with 
-sailing vessels of war, and a few words may make this clear. 

I do not assert that armed vessels would not be useful in coast defence* 
^Such an idea would be absurd: I shall even have occasion to show a neces- 
sity for this kind of force in certain exceptional cases. It is the general 
•proposition, viz: that armed vessds, and not fortifications, are the proper 
defences for our' vulnerable points, — a proposition the more dangerous, because 
iseemingly in such accordance with the well-tried prowess and heroic 
achievements of the navy — that we have now. to controvert. 

Boston, New Ydrk, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston and New Or- 
leajjs, are, we will suppose, to be guarded, not by forts, byt by these ves- 
selsy on the occurrence of a war with a nation possessing large naval means. 
We know that it is no effort for such nations to despatch a fleet of twenty 
'.line-oC-battle ships and fcigates; or an equal number of war steamers; or 
even the combined mass ; both fleets in one. 

The United Service Journal shows that in the month of August last. 
Great Britain had actually in commission in their navy, in a time of pro- 
found peace, thirty-eight hne-of-battle ships and frigates, thirteen sloops-of- 
'war, and upwards of nfty smaller arhied sailing vessels, together with forty- 
eight armed war-steamers and near forty unarmed steamers. 

What then shall we do, at the above named ports, severally.? Each is 
justly felt to be an object wprthy of an enemy's efforts ; and each would be 
' culpable in sending elsewhere any part of the force required for its own 
defence. Each therefore retains a naval force equal, at least, to that the 
H enemy is judged to be able to send promptly against it. Omitting any pro- 
vision for other places scarcely less important, what is the result ? It is 
vthat we maintain within- the harbors of, or at the entrance to, these places, — 
T chained down to this passive defence, a force at least sijc times as large as 
.. that of the enemy. - 

He does not hesitate to. leave his port, because it will be protected in his 
.2 



absence, by its iTortifications^; whkh, also, wilLaSbid hiin a s^rtt^refuge onV 
return. He sails about the ocean depredating upon our commerce with Id 
privateers and small cruisers; potting our small places to ransom; and] 
other ways following up appropriate dutifes, all whfch is accomplished witj 
out risk, because our fleet, although of enormous magnitude,anust cling i 
ports which have no other defence than that afforded by their presencj 
They cannot combine against him, nor attack hiin singly,, for they canw 
know where he is ; and must not, moreover,, abandon the object's which thtj 
were provided expressly to guard. 

It would really seem that there couid not Be a more impolitic, inefficid 
and dangerous system ; as there certaWy could not be a more expensive on 

A navy, whether of war steamers or sailing vessels, shoukl be aggressii 
in its action. It should, by carrying the w^ar into the seas* and upon tl 
coast of the enemy, divert its calamities from our coast arid commerce ; li 
the system we are now considering, involves: the absurdity, of relinqmshi 
all the incalculable advantages of mastery upon the ocean, to^n enemy vli 
nevertheless, may possess but a sixth of our naval power. 

To bring other means even in partial substitution for this defence by shi 
. and steamers; or to give it local auxiliary aid,. by way of reducing its m 
dinate magnitude ; would be to confess its inapprepriateness^ for harb 
defence. We know that other comparatively cheap means may he subs; 
tuted ; but this is just what the proposition denied.. Naval means would 
useful undoubtedly. The question is, w^hether they would be sufficita 
and we see some of the consequences of making them sufficient. Wei ca 
thus to examine the defensive arrangements that can be made in aid of 
be substituted for armed sea-going vessels. 

These arrangements may be of two classes ; namely, first, fixed forts J 
batteries on the land ; arid in some cases movable batteries of heavy gui 
and second, upon the water, floating batteries of all kinds, gun-boats, ct 
fixed or movable. 

There are, doubtless, situations where it may be necessary for us to prea 
a defensive array, at the same time that to do so by fortifications ale 
would be impracticable; and it is not,, therefore, prejutlging the question 
are about to examine : it is neither underrating fortrfi cations,, nor ov 
rating floating defences, to say that these last are, some or all of the 
indispensable m such positions. 

Any very broad water, where deep soundings may be carried at a dist 
from the shores, greater than effective gun range, and" where no in 
spot,, natural or artificial, can be found or formed nearer tke track of sh^ 
will present such a situation ; and we may take some of our great bays 
examples. 

Broad sounds, and wide roadsteads, affording secure anchorage beyi 
good gun range from the shores, will afford examples of another 8ort; i 
harbors with very wide entrances, and large surface, exhibit examples of i 
another kind. 

As, in all such cases, fortifications alone \\i\\ be ineffectual, an*?,, nevertl 
less, recourse to defences of some sort may be unavoidable, it has not faj 
to be a recommiendation in the several reports on the defence of the coj 
since 1818, that there should lie a suitable and timely provision of apo 
priate floating defences. And until the invention of man shall have cau| 
an entire revolution in the nature of maritime attack and defence, thescj 
kindred means, must be resorted to ; not, however, because they are mei 
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iiitiinsieaUy gfyod, tir suitable under other circumslHiiceB, but because tbey ar£ 
the oeSf meatts applicable to such cases* In the circumstances just referred 
to, there is no alternative, and dierefore no point to be discussed. The 
remaining ({uestion is, whether these floating defences are to be relied on in 
cases that admit of defence by fortifications. 

And first, as to eun-boats. Although of undoubted use in peculiar cir- 
cumstances, it will hardly be contended that gun-boats afford a safe reliance 
in harbors that can be entered by vessels of magnitude. Ships becalmed, 
or aground, might be sorely hara^ed, if not destroyed, by a spirited attack 
irom this force ; and there are other situations wherein it would be very 
cfective. But harbors defended by gun-boats will not be attacked in 
ealms, nor with adv^-se winds ; and it is not easy to believe that any probable 
^rray of these craft would .impede or hinder, for a moment, the advance of 
a hostile fleet. Nelson, at Trafalgar^ bore down in two divisions upon the 
combined fleet, each division being exposed to a raking fire ; and although 
suffering con^derably from that fire, he iwas able, notwithstanding, to break 
the hostile line, and defeat his superior adversary. What, comparatively, 
with the raking fire of the combined fleet, would be the fire of a fleet of 
gun-boats ? Opposing no effectual obstacle to approach or entrance, these 
small vessels, sc^itterea and driven upon the shoals, would be kept by the 
broadsides of a few active vessels, at too great a distance to produce any 
serious effect upon the main attack, by their desultory fire. 

Although they might afford useful means of annoyance during a pro- 
tracted occupation, by the* enemy, of harbors containing extensive shoal 
grounds, and shallow bays and inlets, they would be nearly useless in resist- 
ing the first assault, and in preventing the brief operation of levying contri- 
butions, or burning or spoiling national establishments. 

The true reason of this feeble defence must not, however, be misunder- 
stood. It is not that the boats do not carry guns enough, or men enough 
for the object ; but it is because, from the comparative weakness of the 
vessels, the guns' and the men cannot be kept in an effective position. 

There are, moreover, many harbors requiring defence, in which there are 
no shoals whereon the boats could take refqge ; and, in such, their capture 
or destruction w^ould be inevitable, should tnere be, at the same time, no 
river up which, they might fly, or lateral issue through which, they could 
escape to a.sa/e distance. 

Floating batteries, of which a good use might be sometimes made in 
peculiar situations^, would, I suppose, differ from gun-boats, in being larger ; 
containing many guns each; and in being stronger: — that is to say, having 
thicker siues or bulwarks; and it has sometimes even been proposed to con- 
struc£ them with ball-proof parapets, and with platforms open above — like,* 
in these respects, batteries upon the shore. But in whatever way formed,* 
it is necessarily a part of the idea that they be strong and massive ; andy 
consequently, that they be unwieldy, incapable of sudden change of plaeey 
and incapacitated either to advance upon a defeated foe, or to evade a vie^ 
torious one. We are, of coarse, now speaking of batteries moved by 
steam. Being denied the power of locomotion, at least for any purpose of 
manoeuvring m face of the enemy, we are to consider these batteries as 
moored in position, and awaiting his advance. Should the batteries be 
large, requiring deep water to float them ; or should they be placed across 
or near the channel, for the sake of proximity to the track of ships ; the 
enefny would engage them at close quarters. All advantages of mobility — 
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«of concentrating his whole fleet upon one or two points, to which, < 
these circumstances, no relief can be sent, of greater elevation and 
mand, would be on the side of the assailant ; with no countervailing a 
tage to the batteries, but greater thickness of bulwarks. Whethc 
excess of thickness should be considered a material adrantage, sin 
introduction of large bomb-cannon into the armament of ships, is a 
doubtful matter. The batteries, if anchored across the channel, 
have the further advantage of a raking fire ; but we have seen tha 
raking fire of one squadron of ships upon another advancing, is I 
means decisive. The power of throwing the whole assailing force 
one or two points, of pouring upon the decks of the batteries a g 
superior force of boarders, would, of themselves, seem to leave little 
to doubt as to the issue. 

If, now, we suppose these floating batteries to be smaller, so that, ba 

lighter draught, they might be placed near the shores, or upon the shoab 

might certainly be thereby saved from the kind of attack which would 

so fatal if anchored more boldly in deep water ; but they would, at tk 

time, lose much of their efficiency, from their remoteness; and posi 

wherein they would be secure from being laid alongside, while they woi 

in a proper attitude to contribute materially to the defence of the faarbc 

afforded but rarely. It is doubtful whether, as a general rule, these si 

floating batteries, notwithstanding their greater capability of endui 

would afford a better defence, sun for gun, than gun boats ; or, in other i 

whether this capability of endurance in thtf one, would be more than a 

pensation for the power of locomotion in the other. But, whether nea 

shore or in the channel, whether large or small, this description ofdd 

owing to its fixedness, connected with the destructibility of the mateii 

which it must be made, will be exposed to attacks analagous to those i 

by gun-boats on ships abound. 'The enemy, knowing of what the defe 

arrangements consist, will come provided with the requisite number of 

ing or steam vessels, ar|ned with bomb-cannon, against which the tii 

bulwarks of the floating batteries would avail nothing. He would, be 

hardly fail to provide himself with bomb-ketches armed with heayj 

mortars ; and, as there could be no guarding against the effects of the 

ranges of these, a few such vessels would, with great certainty, constrai 

floating batteries to quit their position, abandoning every dispositioi 

proaching to a concentrated array. Not to mention other modes of a\ 

which would seem to leave the chances of success with the enemy, it ^ 

noticed that this kind of defence, whether by gun-boats or floating bail 

has the same intrinsic fault that an inactive deface by the navy proper 

that is to say, the enemy has it in his power to bring to the attack a foi 

the same nature, and at least as efficacious, as that relied on for defl 

hence the necessity not of mere equality, but of superiority on the p 

the defence, at every point liable to be attacked; and hence, also, then 

sity of having an aggregate force as many times larger than that dis{K 

by the enemy, as we have important places to guard. Should we, ft 

ample, have ten such places, and the enemy threaten us with twenty shi] 

the-line, we must have, in all these places, an aggregate of gun-boat 

floating batteries more than equivalent to two hundred ships-of-the-line 

it will hardly be contended that these defences can be transported froi 

place to another, as they may be respectively in danger. 
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But what will be the relative state of the parties, if, instead of gun-boat» 
>r iioating batteries, we resort to steam batteries ? 

Although much has been said of late, of the great advantage that defence 
s to derive from this description of force, I have not been aole to discover 
he advantages ; nor do I see that sea-coast defence has been benefited, in 
iny particular, by the recent improvements in steam vessels, except that, in 
he case before adverted to, where, from the breadth of the waters, defence 
Tom the shore would be unavailing, a more active and formidable floating 
iefence than by gun-boats and floating batteries, is provided. 
- It must be remembered that by far the greatest improvement in steam 
vessels consists in having adapted them to ocean navigation ; and one inevita-* 
ble consequence of this improvement will be, that, il the defence of harbors 
by steam batteries be regarded as securing them from the attacks of ships-of- 
the-line and frigates, or, at least, of placing the defence quite above that kmd of 
ittack, they will no longer be attacked by sailing vessels, but by steam ves- 
sels similar, in all warlike properties, to those relied on for defence. 

Not only is there.no impediment to transferring these vessels across the 
)cean, but the rapidity and certainty of these transfers are such as to enjoin 
I state of the most perfect readine^ everywhere and at all times; and also. 
El complete independence of arrangement at each particular point, — both the 
state of preparation, and the independence of arrangement, beins much more 
important than when the enemy's motions were governed by the uncertain 
favor of winds and weather. 

It is not easy to conceive of any important properties belonging to steam 
i)atteries acting defensively, that the attacking steam vessels may not bring 
ivith them, or, at least, may not have imparted to them on their arrival upon 
:he coast ; unless it should be thought proper to give to the former a greater 
thickness of bulwark than would be admissible in sea-going vessels. 

But the peculiar advantage conferred by steam lies in the faculty of 
moving with promptitude and rapidity ; and any attempts to strengthen the 
harbor vessels, by thickening their bulwarks considerably, would unavoidably 
lessen their mobility, thereby partially neutralizing the advantage sought. 
At the same time, it is extremely doubtful whether any benefit would be 
derived from the thicker sides. It is probable that the best kind of bul- 
warks for these vessels, and all others^ is that which will be just proof 
against grape and canister-shot fired from moderate distances ; because with 
such buh^arks, a shell fired from a bomb-cannon within a reasonable distance 
would pierce both sides; that is to say, would go in one side of the ship and 
out at the opposite, producing no greater effect than a solid shot of the 
same calibre, while, with thickened sides, every shell would lodge in the tim- 
bers, and produce terrible ravages by bursting. 

In;the practice with these missiles in this country, it has been found diflScult 
to lodge a shell in thin targets, even when the load of the gun was so re- 
el aced as to increase materially the uncertainty of aim. As it is probable, 
therefore, that the protection from solid shot afforded by massive bulwarks 
would be more than counterbalanced by the greater injury horizontal shells 
would inHict by means of these bulwarks, we may concluile that the harbor 
steam battery will not differ, in this respect, materially, from the attacking 
steam ships; and, if they do differ in having more splid and impervious bul- 
warks, that no advantage over the enemy will result therefrom. 

We come, therefore, to the same result as when considering the application 
of the other kinds of floating force to the defence of harbors ; and this 
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Iresult is, that there is no way of placing^ the coast in a condition of reason- 
able security, but by having, at any point the enemy may happen to select, a 
force in perfect readiness which shall be superioT to that brought to the 
attack. ' ^ ' ■' ^ 

There noft only prevails the idea that we ought to rely upon these floating 
defences ; but also the idea that we may postpone the fitting them for service 
till the commencement of war. Turning again to the six ports before men- 
tioned-^our whole peace navy, that msiy happen to be in port and ready for 
use, being appropriated to local defence in its several stations — ^immense 
additions would have to be made at each port ; and whether these additions 
were to be supplied from the ship-yards, or by conversion of merchant ves- 
sels, and river steamers into floating batteries, a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before there could be anything like readiness. . In the 
meantime, the enemy, sending a small squadron of war steamers against 
each — nothing being ready^ large squadrons would not be needed — ^would 
nip all preparations in the bud. We have to keep in mind a fundamental 
principle of this system, which is, not to incur the expense of prepalration 
till the certainty of war has arrived, or, as it might be phrased, till there 
will no longer be time to prepare. 

I should not have gone so much at length into a branch of our subject, 
Vherein the general conclusion appears to be so ob>aous and incontrover- 
tible, but for the prevalence of opinions which I consider, not erroneous 
liierely, but highly dangerous ; and which, I think, must give way before a 
full exhibition of the truth. - I do not anticipate any formidable objections 
to the^'positions assumed, nor to the illustrations ; but even shouldall these, 
in the' form presented, be objected to, I may still challenge opposition- to the 
following broad propositions, namely : 

1st. If the sea-coast is to be defended by naval means exclnsively, the 
defensive force at each point deefned worthy of protection, must be, at least, 
equal in power to the attacking force. 

2d. As, from the nature of the case, there can be no reason for expecting 

an attack on one of these points rather than on another, and no time for 

transferring our state of preparation from one to another, after an attack has 

been declared ; each of them must have assigne.d to it the requisite mean^ ; and, 

3d. Consequently, this system demands a power in the defence as many 
times greater than that in the attack as there are points to be covered. 

Believing that a well digested system of fortifications will save the country 
from the danger attending every form of defence by naval means; and the 
intolerable expense of a full provision of these means, I will now endeavor 
to show that such a system is worthy of all reliance. 

There has been but one practice among nations, as to the defence of ports 
and harbors ; and that has been a resort to fortifications. All the experi- 
ence that history exhibits is on one side only ; it is the opposition of forts, 
or other works comprehended by the itrm fortification^ to attacks by ves- 
sels ; and, although history affords some instances wherein this defence has 
not availed, we see that the resort is still the same. No nation omits cover- 
ing the exposed points upon her seaboard with fortifications, nor hesitates 
in confiding in them. 

But it has been asserted, in a way to convey incorrect and hurtful impres- 
sions to the country, that fortifications, for such purposes, are obsolete re- 
sorts — that the improvements in the instruments and appliances of war 
•'Hthin late years, have caused the abandonment of such reliances. This, 
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i^wever, is fiir from being true;: and at is quite important, in respect to the 
larters whence such assertions have •Sometimes proceeded, hot bnly to Aus- 
tin, but to enforce, this denial. 

If considerable additions have not been made lately to the defences of 
a.ny i^ell-known European harbors, it is because they were fully fprtified 
ng ago. And it might here be asked, in passing, what would nave hap- 
&ned to the seaports of France, during the long wars' between her and 
-reat Britain, and with such naval supremacy in the hands of the latter, if 
le French ports bad not been well fortified ? Can it be supposed that any- ' 
ling but rthese fortifications kept the English out of the great ports and 
avaj depots of iFrance, and peianaitted large fleets to grow — ^great expe- 
itions to mature — flotillais to manoBuvre, under the eyes of the blockading 
i^uadrons, and almost witiiin reach of their guns? 

But it happens that. even in well-fortified France, any improvement or 
Kange in a harbor that affords qpportimity and place for new defences, is 
are to prodface them ; 'the Cherbourg breakwater — a work of late years — ^is 
applied with formidable batteries -^perhaps even now not quite finished. 

It happens, moreover, that in Great Britain — ^which of all the nations of 
he earth has most reason ;io rely for defence on naval power — fortifications 
ire the reliance for harbor defence, and of lalte years particularly. 

The application of steam to ocean navigation has done much, and is like- 
y to do more, to lessen the naval ascc^ndeney of that power ; and the ports 
^hich formerly found security in rather indifferent fortifications, imder the 
overwhelming numbers of her men-of-war, have, in the present liability to be 
surprised by fleets of war-steamers, neceived, and are at this moment receiv- 
ng, large additions of strength in forts and bitteries ; and new "harbors of 
reftige" are- being formed, and strongly fortified, in order the better to jm-o- 
tect her coast and her commerce, under this change of naval relations. 

Great Britain sees that she cannot effectually guard her coast, and her 
ports, from this particular ^danger, by the number of her war vessels, great 
as this numberis, and greatly as it may be augmented from her vast com- 
mercial marine. She does not run into the folly of posting at every dock 
yard a squadron of steamers as large as any that can be brought against it; 
but she improves, and adds to, her old fortifications, to make them adequate 
of themselves ; and she creates new (artificial) harbors for the sake of hav- 
ing fortified shelter near the probable field of activity of her navy, in its 
various forms. 

Instead, therefore, of lessening the utility of fortifications, we see that, 
in the opinion of the high military authorities of that government, the late 
changes and improvexnents have made the increase and improvement of for- 
tifications indispensable. Here are some particulars of her late course in 
this respect. 

Referring to parliamentary estimates for 1847-48, 1848-:-49, and 1849-50, 
I find that for fortification alone j including new works and repairs of old 
works upon the- coast of Great Britain and Ireland, (chiefly along the 
.English channel,) and excluding estimates for barracks, quarters, store- 
houses, Sfc, there was demanded for those years, severally, S578,766, 
$282,892, and «439,036, being $1,300,694 for the last three years. 

I find that important colonial ports have received accessions of strength 
in the same way lately ; and that, for example, on the water front of the 
redoubtable Gibralter, the same batteries that repelled, and destroyed the 
formidable floating batteries of France and Spain in 1782— expenditures. 
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exceeding six hundred thousand dollars, have been made \dthin four or five 
years, and $367,887 more are estimated to. be necessary to put them in 
equilibrium with new means of attack. 

At Maka, already possessed of very strong fortifications, about $180,000 
have already been voted, and $696,000 is called for in addition, to be 
applied to harbor defences particularly. 

The' same nation is, meanwhile, placing in her new coast-batteries, eight 
inch and fifty-six pounders, and thirty-two pounder guns ; and, at a great 
expense, is substituting this heaviest kind of ordnance for twenty-four 
pounders and eighteen pounders, in the old batteries. Between the years 
1839 and 1849 she has supplied, or has issued order to supfdy, to sea-coast 
fortifications) at least two thousand new pieces of the largest calibre. The 
increase of hea,vy ordnance, in the batteries of Gibralter, within that 
period, was eighty- two pieces ; and at Portsmouth and vidnity it was two 
hundred and eighty-seven pieces. 

Sir Thomas Hastings, of the Royal Jfavy^ under examination before a 
committee of the House of Coinmons, said -^" I wjks asked just now, 
whether the guns at Portsmouth or other places had been fired in anger. I 
should be glad to bring under the consideration of the committee, that the 
introduction of steanx makes it much more possible now to make attacks 
upon any certain points. From the different points all along the channel, 
a concentration may be made of a very lai^e body of steamers, and under 
such circumstances,' an equipment" (he is speaking of sea-coast batteries) 
" which would have answered very well when you had only iacidental 
attacks to contemplate from sailing vessels, might be insufficient when yoir 
could bring twenty-five or thirty vessels, carrying the heaviest possible 
gims, to bear upon your works, I will- take, for example, if- you will pe^ j 
mit me, the port of Falmouth. In the event of any war occurring with I 
this country, the probability is, being the most western port, it would 
become the refuge of our merchantmen, running into the channel, to avoid 
privateers and steamships : If that port were left in its present state, it is 
clear that ten powerful steamers might destroy everything in it, without 
any material injury to the assailants." 

in answer to the question whether in- his opinion tl^e merchant-steamers 
would be as available for the defence of the coasts as war-steamers, he said> 
" Certainly not ; I think this country (England) would derive an immense 
power from her merchant marine, but I look upon it to propose to contend 
with merchant-steamers against the potoerful vessels which are in existenct 
in France, would be a very unwise thing.'^ 

In April, 1850, the Hon. Colonel Anson, in explaining the ordnance 
estimate to the House of Commons, said, in reference to the estimates for 
**u>orksj buildings, and repairs,** — " The whole of this vote had been most 
carefully considered by the master-general of the ordnance and her Majes- 
ty's govemmeint ; and though large in amount, the house would see how 
small a sum was asked for new works, such as fortifications, &c., either at 
home or abroad. That reduction was, however, attributable .to the large 
amount that had been spent on those works in previous years. It was 
needless for him now to point out to how low a state, he might say, indeed, 
to what a state of degradation — our works of defence had fallen till within 
the last few years, and in what condition the means we possessed of protect- 
bg our shores from aggression and insult were in 183d< It was enough to 
say they were totally madequate for the purpose. They remained nearly 
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in the same state till lS4o, and were in the very lowest possible condition 
in that year. But, in the meantime^ the state of things had not escaped the 
obseryation of those who turned their attention to our relations with foreign 
powers, and many honorable gentlemen found fault with the government 
for not providing more effectually for the defence of the country. In 1845, 
the ai^pect of affairs became threatening ; — the few fortifications we had to rely 
upon were dismantled, dilapidated, and decayed. If a squadron of steamers 
had chosen to make thieir way to any of our principal naval stations, either 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, or Pembroke, or up the Thames, they were com- 
pletely open* to attack, and an enemy might have committed any act of 
aggression he pleased. — ^There was nothing to prevent his vessels coming up 
the Thames and insulting her Majesty in 3ie very heart of her dominions.. 
These considerations pressed themselves so seriously at the time, that the 
attention of the right honorable member for Tamworth and the existing 
government were called to it, and they at once set to work to remedy the 
neglect. They proposed that a sum of money should be set apart to im- 
prove our defences, and their example had been followed by the present gov- 
ernment to a very considerable extent. The result was, that very much had 
been accomplished during those four years, and he was haf»y to say, the 
country might be proud of it. At Portsmouth the sea defence»had been com- 
pleted, and made very powerful ; at Plymouth they were equally complete ; 
arid he believed' great improvements had taken place at Sheerness,. and in 
the defences on th^ Thames. They had commenced similar works at Pem- 
broke, which was one of the finest dock-yards and harbors in the world, and 
he was sure the hous6 would be prepared to meet any reasonable demand 
upon them for its defence. It was impossible to say what might come to pass 
in a few years, and though > the expense might appear to be large now, 
when the house considered the ultimate advantage to the countcy irom the 
state and the feeling of security against aggression, they would^^ he was 
certain, agree with him that it far out-balanced any temporary inconve- 
nience from the grant of so much money." 

An English officer of rank and distinction, discussing in 1849 the system 
of defence necessary to Great Britain — after recommending large inland for- 
tifications to be erected against the possible march of an enemy's army 
upon London, estimates that it will require £1,500,000 ($6,660,000) to- 
complete existing fortifications upon the coast, including new batteries to 
he constructed there, and to supply them with artillery and stores. That 
is to say, in his opinion, the sum of $6,660,000, in addition to what barf 
-within these few years been expended, was necessary to be applied to the 
coci^t defences of that country, in consequence of the changes lately intro- 
duced into the means of carrying on war from the ocean. 

When I bad-advanced thus far in this report ; and was still seeking facts 
in illustration of the course pmsued by Great Britain ; I met the following 
summary of remarks, made, in relation to fortifications, by Mr. Pitt, sixty- 
five years ago, (1786.) The principles for which he then contended are 
now, and ever must be, as soimd, and as applicable as when he pressed them 
on the consideration of parliament with so much earnestness. The only 
change is one of degree. And we have just seen that the statesmen and! 
nrilitary men of that country, at the present day, take the same view, and 
press the same policy. During the wars of the French revolution, the vast 
naval superiority of England enabled her to hold th^ closest blockade. of alt 
the ports of her adversary; This crippled French naval enterprise in. a 
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twofold manner — ^by shutting up the commerce which alone could supply 
seamen, and by shutting up the few war vessels that they were able to 
man. But even then, with such little ap^rent caus^ to fear anything fro^ 
that navy, large sums were expended by England upon new seacoast forts, 
towers, and batteries. Now, when France can suddenly send out large 
squadrons of steam war vessels, in spite of the strictest blockade. Great 
Britain feels the need of still greater strength at home. But it is, we see, 
always on fortifications that England relies for the safety of her ports ; in no 
case do we see her resorting to a parade of war vessels within, or at the 
entrance to, her ports. Where her largest assemblages of men-of-war of all 
sorts take place, and where there must at all times be a considerable number ; 
there she places, — not small batteries and insignificant forts and towers, — 
but her strongest and heaviest fortifications. Her history demonstrates that 
she knows how to employ her fleets better than keeping them moored 
within her harbors and roadsteads. 

In urging upon the House of Commons, in 1786, certain propositions in 
relation to fortifications, Mr. Pitt, "to prove the utility of .fortifications, 
appealed to the unfortunate and calamitous situation m whieh we were 
placed in the late war. A considerable part of our fleet was confined to 
our ports in order to protect our dockyards; and thus we were obliged to do 
what Great Britain had never done before, to carry on a defensive war — ^a 
war in which we were under the necessity of wasting our resources, and 
impairing our strength, without any prospect of aiiy possible benefit by 
wmch to mitigate our distress. Mr. Pitt felt the question to be a portion 
of that momentous system which challenged from its nature the vigilance 
and support of every administration." * * * « Was the House 
ready to stand responsible to posterity for a repetition of similar misfor- 
tunes and disgrace? Were they willing to take upon themselves the haz- 
ard of transmitting the dangers and calamities which they themselves so 
bitterly experienced?" * * *- " Mr. Pitt observed that there 
was a consideration which ought to have more weight than others, and 
this was, that fortifications, being calculated to aflFord complete security to 
dockyards, would enable our fleets to go on remote services, and carry on 
the operations of war at a distance, without exposing the materials and 
seeds of future navies to destruction by the invasion of an enemy." * * 
^* But it was not only by foreign expeditions that we might lose the aid of 
our fleet in case of invasion ; it might so happen that the ships, though in 
the very channel, might be prevented by contrary winds, tides and other 
conting^encies, from arriving; to the assistance and relief of the dockyards." 

^*Were it to be asked why the sum to be required by these fortifications 
had not been demanded for strengthening the navy, he would fairly answer 
that the money which would prove sufficient to accomplish these works 
would not build so many ships as would serve for the defence of our most 
valuable harbors. There was, besides, a certain degree beyond which the 
navy of the country could not go. There was a certain number of ships 
beyond which we could neither build nor man any more. The true limit 
he could not, nor would it be prudent for him to assign : yet in the nature 
of things such a limit must exist. But there could never be any line drawn 
to restrain the security which we ought to provide for our doclcyards." 

"Mr. Pitt called upon the House to beware how they suffered themselves 
lightly to be drawn into a line of conduct which might involve their pos- 
terity in accumulated evils; and he suggested to their recollection the 
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remorse icrliich they must feel, if they should herei^fter find that they had, 
\ry an ilMimed pertinacity upon the present occasion, brought upon the 
country calamity and ruin." 

I regret that I have not time to find and adduce a few pertinent facts 
From the practice of the French nation in this respect ; and especially within 
the last few years. We know well, however, the general result, namely, 
that France has always kept herself well guarded by seacoast fortifications; 
and, as before said, that she owes her exemption from many heavy calami- 
ties to a steady adherence to that policy. 

Believing that the statements just presented must conclusively show that 
%iations having experience in wars have made fortifications their main reli- 
«ince for the defence of their ports — reserving their navies for offensive pur- 
poses — and that the. greater energy and activity imparted to the latter by 
modem improvements have compelled a still more powerful preparation of 
such defences, I turn again to tne particular point of our present inquiry, 
namely, the use and influence of steamers in coast defence.' I have to 
add that steamers, as substitutes for fortifications, would be inferior to other 
armed vessels, because the efficiency of the defence must depend — other 
things equal — on the number of guns ; that is — as a large number will be 
brought to the attack, a large number must be employed in defence — and . 
steamers carry very feyr in comparison. The power of rapid locomotion 
characteristic of steamers, is, for this purpose, nothing in itself; nor the power 
of transporting quickly bodies of armed men ; there must be the power of 
heavy and numerous guns, whether moving or anchored. Though very 
useful in reconnoitering an advancing enemy — ^in carrying orders ; in convey- 
ing relief to batteries ; in transporting quickly large bodies of men, and in 
such like duties— steamers could not constitute a good defensive array except 
against steamers only ; and, accordingly, against such an array, the enemy's 
fleet of steamers would bring in tow a few line-of-battle ships, or frigates. 

Even, therefore, should there be time, after a war shall have been opened, 
to prepare, in each of the great harbors, a hurried display of this kind out 
of the light river and bay steamers; it would be.no match for sea-going 
steamers and heavy armed vessels brought into the attack — ^indeed it would 
not be easy to say what excess of numbers in favour of the. defence, could 
establish an equilibrium. As just said, above, there could be no resistance 
of moment made, except by many heavy guns ; and to supply these, a great 
multitude of steamers, or of merchant ships, would have to be converted into 
floating batteries. What the result of such a resort would be, may be 
learned from the battle of Copenhagen. 

This was in no sense a contest between ships and fortifications, as is gen- 
erally supposed : it was the attack of a fleet of sailing ships, upon a line 
'of floating batteries of one kipd or another. The Danes had anchored, on 
the edge of a shoal, a line of these batteries, parallel, nearly, with the wall 
of the city ; and at the distance of at least three-fourths of a mile. This 
line could be attacked only on the outside ; and, when attacked, was inter- 
posed between the enemy and the walls ;. and consequently, for the time, 
entirely extinguished the fire from the fortifications. 

The line consisted of block-ships and praams — by which terms are under- 
stood to be meant vessels converted into mere floating batteries, and more or less 
strengthened for the purpose; and rafts, supposed to be floats of timber with 
a timber parapet towards the enemy — in all eighteen batteries. A squadron 
of four sails of the line, one frigate, and two sloops-of-war were anchored 
higher up the harbor — where there was also the "three-crown" battery* 
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Lord Nfelson carried to the attack twdve linei-of-battle ships, twelve frigates^ 
and a number of smaller armed vessels. All this force he concentrated upon 

the line of floating batteries : every vessel of which was taken, or destroyed 

except one or two smaller vessels, which cut their moorings and ran in under 
shelter of the fortifications. This concentration excluded the Danish squad— 
Ton above mentioned, and also the " three-crown^' battery, from any material 
participation in the action. Some English frigates within reach of the latter, 
were greatly injured and obliged to retreat. 

This faculty of concentration (applied with success oh several memorable 
occasions by that great naval commander) is an inherent one, in an attack— 
ing squadroti ; and is not to be evaded by a line at anchor — especially not 
by a line of floating batteries. - ^ 

If, however, we should allow batteries of this sort — whether aided by 
steam or not, to be (equal, gun for gun, to the attacking squadron ; and that 
they can be got ready in time ; we, nevertheless, should thereby throw an 
enormous exj^enditure of money upon the country at a moment of great fis- 
cal difficulty. Let us make a rough estimate of that expenditure. 

Lord Nelson's fleet, just mentioned, was rated at 1158 guns ; and it is only 
reasonable to assume that we should be liable to a visit from a force as^eat^ 
Assuming that the merchant vessels taken for conversion into floating batte- 
ries, would, on the average, carry ten guns on a broadside, which will be 
assuming that they are as large as sloops-of-war, we should need fifty-eiffht 
such vessels: and estimating these atfifly thousand dollars each; which, m- 
eluding purchase, armament, alteration, &c., is a moderate allowance, we 
shall have a total first cost of two million nine hundred thousand dollars, for 
one port, and, for the six ports before mentioned, a gr^nd total of seventeen 
million four hundred thousand dollars — a sum much greater than has been 
expended in preparing for more than four thousand of the heaviest guns, in 
permanent fortifications, upon the ereat points of the coast. 

If we attempt to supply the requisite force in guns by the use of river and 
bay steamers, instead of sailing vessels ; we cannot allow niore than five 
guns, in the average, to a broadside ; so that we shajl require one hundred 
and sixteen steamers ; which, at thirty thousand dollars, for purchase, arma- 
ment, and alteration, \)P^ill give, three million four hundred and eighty thou- 
sand dollars for the first cost in a single harbor; and, for the six ports^ 
twenty million eight hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 

I do not give these estimates as exact, though I believe them to be below 
* the cost that would have to be incurred ; but as affording hints of the cost- 
liness of provisions of that nature. An expenditure for this purpose, equally 
great, would have to be repeated, moreover, at the commencement of every 
war : or still greater outlays would be incurred in keeping up this perishable 
armament during peace. 

What conclusions follow froiti the preceding considerations ? Why, that, 
in adopting this expedient, we should involve ourselves, at the opening, of 
every war, in a vast outlay, for the defence of these ports. That there would . 
be great probability that the preparations, although involving that enormous 
expense, could hot be made in time ; that, even if prepared in time, every 
thing would be put at the hazard of a! single battle, with most important 
advantages on the side of the enemy ; and consequently few. probabilitiies of 
successful resistance ; or if, by more extended preparations, we should endea-. 
vor to turn these probabilities the other way^ it would be at the greaiter 
risk of not being ready, and with the certainty of greatly enhanced cost. 
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It has been deemed necessary, above all things — considering impressions 
that have been made on the public mind as to the influence of steam vessels 
upon seacoast defence — to show at large, that while the introduction of these 
vessels into naval equipment has greatly facilitated attacks^-either by 
steamers alone or in conjunction with sailing vessels, it has done little to 
avert or repel them — leaving fortifications — which these vessels can in no case 
replace but at great disadvantage — more indispensable than ever. 

In my desire to convey my own strong convictions, I am conscious that 
I have tediously prolonged this part of the report. 

Although what has been said above is undoubtedly true, in reference to 
steamers, or other floating defences, as substitutes for fortifications ; there 
remain important functions in defence, which must be committed to float- 
ing defences of some kind ; as has before been fully set forth ; and in some 
'Of these cases, it is quite certain, that steam batteries, may, of all floating 
defences^ be the most suitable. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the very qualities which recom- 
mend this particular kind of force, will equally characterize the steam vessels 
of the enemy ; and that, whether steam vessels or sailing vessels, or both, 
are relied on, unless there are well-secured points on the shore under which 
they can take refuge, they will themselves constitute an inviting object to 
a superior force of the enemy. 

If, for example, we were to deem one of our open waters of such import- 
ance as to assign eight or ten steam batteries for its protection, we should 
thereby place, within the reach of the enemy, an object worthy of the efibrts 
of a squadron of twelve or fifteen vessels of the same description. Even, 
therefore, in instances where these naval means must be resorted to for defence 
upon the water, there must be works at band upon the shore, to the shelter 
of which, if likely to be overpowered, they can retire. 

A branch of the second question, namely, that portion which inquires, 
'^ In what manner recent improvements in artillery and other military inven- 
tions and discoveries affect this question^^^ require some separate remarks. 

The only invention and discovery, so far as I am aware, that can affect 
this question, one way or the other, is that which has introduced the prac- 
tice of firing shells from guns ; and which has ixlvolved the use of guns of 
comparatively large calibre ; so that guns which discharge missiles of eight- 
inch and ten-inch diameter, are rather extensively used — especially eight-inch 
guns. Even ^uns of twelve-inch bore have been made in this country, and 
I believe also^in other countries. 

It is of course understood that even larger shells than thesfe were long 
ago thrown, in the attack and defence of fortified places, from the mortars 
of land batteries, and bomb ketches. The shells now spoken of, instead 
of being projected under a high angle, as from mortars, are discharged from 
guns at low angles, or nearly horizontally, like solid shot — these guns of 
large calibre being often called Paixhan guns, after the French officer who 
first succeeded in securing the favor of the military authorities for the idea 
— the idea having been suggested long before, and even successfully tried. 
These shell-guns are now introduced by maritime nations in all vessels of 
war, whether sailing vessels or steamers. Those Ifttter vessels, which carry 
hut few guns in number, are muQh augmented in power .by their introduc- 
tion ; but not more so than sailing vessels, to which these guni^ are equally 
appropriate ; and I have no doubt that their numbers will Be every day in- 
creased, until perhaps there will be few or no armed sailing or steaming 
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ditps of wUch tbe guns ^'ill not be niotUfied ib thctr eaKbre for tkis purpose 
and provided with shells as well as shot. 

As to the injury sustained from an enemy's shells, that will undoubted! 
be more serious in steamers than in sailing vessels^ because, in addition t 
all the liabilities to injury that belong, inherently, to vessels of all kindi 
there are several superadded by the machinery, the wheels, the boilers, &G 
of steamers* In contests between vessels — whether sailing or steam yessei^ 
the effects of shell-guns will no doubt be very destructive on both sidesj 
but between forts and ships, the peculiar injury inflicted by shells will b| 
suffered by the vessels exclusively. The fort will suffer less from hoUol 
shot than from solid shot. This, though true beyond all question or cavil* 
ing, may need a few words of explanation. 

Ho"w are the batteries to be affected by them ? It can be but in tv< 
ways: first, the ship's giin having been pointed so as to strike a vital poinj 
— that is to say, a gun or a carriage — the shell may explode at the im 
stant of contact. This explosion may possibly happen thus opportunely, 
but it would happen against all chances ; and it happening, would probabi) 
do no more than add a f(?w men to the list of killed and wounded. Foi 
reasons that will soon appear, it is to be doubted whether the probability 
of dismounting the gun would be so great as if the missile were a solid 
thirty-two pounder shot. Secondly, if it be not by dismounting the guns or 
killing the garrison, the elfccts anticipated from these missiles must resulf 
from the injury they do the battery itself. Now we are perfectly informed 
by military experience as to the effects of these shells upon: forts and bat- 
teries ; for the shells are not new, although the guns may be so — the eight- 
inch and the ten-inch shells having always been supplied in abundance to 
every siege train, and being perfectly understood, both as to their effects 
and the mode of using them. Were it a thin^ easily done, the blowing 
away of the parapets of a work (a very desirable result to the attacking 
party) would be a common incident in the attacks of fortifications ; but the 
history of attacks by land or water affords no such instance. The only 
practicable way yet discovered of demolishing a fortification, being by at- 
taching a mine to the foot of the wall ; or by dint of solid shot and heavy 
charges fired unremittingly, during a long succesi^on of hours, upon the 
same part of the wall, in order not only to break through it, but to break 
through it in such a manner that the weight and pressure of the incumbent 
mass may throw large portions of the wall prostrate. This, the shortest 
and best way of breaching a wall, requii*es, in the first place, perfect accuracy 
of direction ; because the sarne number of shots that, being distributed over 
the expanse of a wall, would merely peel off, the face, would, if concentrated 
in a single deep cut, cause the \ya,ll to fall ; and it requires, moreover, great 
power of penetration in the missile — r the charge of a breaching gun being, 
for that reason, one-third greater than the commcwi service charge. Nov 
the requisite precision of hring for this effect is wholly unattainable in ves- 
sels, whether shot be solid or tiollow ; and if it were attainable, hollow shot 
would be entirely useless for the purpose, because every one of them woxM 
breik to pieces against the wall, even when fired with a charge much less 
than the common service charge. This is no newly discovered fact ; it is 
neither new nor doubtful. Every hollow shot thrown against the wall of a 
fort or battery, if fired with a velocity affording any penetration, will un- 
questionably be broken ir^to fragments by the shock. 

After so much had been erroneously said about the efEect of these shelb 
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upon the oastle of San Juan d'UIIoa, it M*as deemed advisable, although 
the result of European experiments were perfectly well known, to repeat^ 
in our own service^ some trials touching this point. A target was there- 
fore constructed, having one-third |)art of the length formed of granite, 
one-third of bricks, and the remaining third of freestone. This was fired 
at by a Paixhan gun, and by a thirty-two pounder, from the distance of 
lialf a mile ; and the anticipated results were obtained, namely : 

1st. Whether it was the granite, the brick, or the freestone, that was 
struck, the solid thirty-two pounder shot penetrated much deeper into the 
wall, and did much more damage, than the eight-inch hollow shot ; and^ 
2d. These last broke against the wall in every instance that the charge of 
the gun was sufficient to give them any penetration. 

TJie rupture of the shell may often cause the explosion of the powder it 
contains, because the shell, the burning fuse, and the powder, are all crushed 
up together ; but the shell having no penetration, no greater injury will be 
done to the wall by the explosion than would be caused by the bursting of 
a shell that had been placed by the hand against it. 

From all this, it appears, incontrovertably, that, as regards the effects to 
be produced upon battesies by ships, solid shot are decidedly preferable to 
hollow shot ; and the ship that, contemplating the destruction of batteries, 
should change any of her long twenty-four or thirty-two pounder guns for 
Paixhan guns, would certainly weaken her armament. Her best missiles, 
at ordinary distances, are solid shot ; and, if she can get near, grape shot to 
fire into the embrasures, and over the walls. The best shelJs against bat- 
teries are the sea-mortar shells, fired at high elevations ; which, being of 
great weight, and falling from a great heignt, penetrate deeply ; and, con- 
taining a considerable quantity of powder, cause material ravage by their 
explosion. Such shells, however, can only be fired by vessels appropriately 
fitted — ^namely, by bomb ketches. 

-The use of these same hollowed shot or shells by batteries against ves- 
sels, is, however, an affair of a different character. The shells do not 
break against timber; but, penetrating the bulwarks, they, in the first place, 
would do greater damage than solid shot, by making a larger hole and dis- 
persing more splinters ; and having, as shot, effected all this injury, they 
would then' augment it, many fold, by exploding: 

In all cases of close action between ship and battery, the shells will pass, 
through the nearer side; and, if not arrested by some object on the deck,, 
will probably lodge and explode in the farther side ; causmg^ by the explo- 
sion, a much greater loss among the crew, and greater injury to the vessel, 
than by the mere transit across the vessel. As before suggested, the vessel 
would suffer less injury, were her sides made so thin as not to retain the 
shell, permitting it to pass through both sides, unless fired with a small 
velocity. It is hot impossible that an extensive use of these horizontal shells . 
may lead to a reduction in th^ thickness of ships' bulwarks. It is unques- 
tionably true, therefore, that the advantage of this invention or improve- 
ment stands, as between forts and vessels, wholly on the side of- fortifica- 
tions. As between sailing vessels and steamers, it is believed to be, as they 
are now prepared, on the side 'of sailing vessels; but this last is a point ' 
with which we are not how particularly concerned. 

Another invention or improvement of modern days, was, for a time, thought 
to offer important advantages to vessels in contest with forts : not a^ makiog 
the fort more valuable, but the vessel less so. It was the substitution of iron 
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for wood as the material of vessels' hulls. Experience thus far, however, is 
unfavorable. To make the sides of a thickness to repel shot, demands great 
cost and involves a material loss of buoyancy : and shots in passing through 
the sides of iron vessels are apt not merely to make a hole of ahdut their own 
diameter, as through wood, but to tear whole plates of iron from their rivets. 
There is good reason to suppose that the use of this material for war vessek, 
has been or will be abandoned ; if adhered to, to say the least, it will not 
lessen the advantages possessed by fortification. 

The course of. the preceding remjElrks — ^in discussing the eflTects upon sea- 
coast defence, of numerous railroads, and of the use of steamers as war 
vessels — led to so many incidental observations on the relative influence of 
fortifications, that the particular point of this influence, has already, perhaps, 
been sufficiently elucidated. Though the relative superiority of fortifica- 
tions, over any other suggested means, has been often enough asserted 
in these observations, something more must be said as to their sufficiency for 
the security of the great interests on our coast. If willing to trust for their 
•sufficiency to the example of other nations, we should find abundant proof in 
the practice of all that have taken part in, or been exposed to, the hazards of 
-war. All have resorted to fortifications ; and many have, for long periods of 
time, owed to them alone, exemption from some of the worst of its calamities. 
The example of other nations at the present moment, as has before been stated, 
^hows, moreover, that they find no other satisfactory reliance — ^under the in- 
creased energy now given to the instruments of warfare — than an increase of 
the number, and an augmentation of the force, of fortifications. 
' In opposition to this mode of defence, much stress is laid on certain sue- 
t^ssful attacks that have been made by ships on works deemed strong. I 
have no doubt that all such results might be accounted for by circumstances 
independent of the naked question of relative strength ; but at any rate, when 
carefully considered, how little do these results prove, in comparison with 
numerous other instances, in which there was an immense disparity of force 
In favor of vessels that have been signally defeated ! These latter instances 
are those that should be received as a test of the actual relation between the 
two kinds of force ; not certainly because they were successful, but because 
the smaller the work, its armament, its garrison, the less the probability that 
any extraneous influence has been in operation. A single gun behind a 
parapet, provided its position be a fair one, and the parapet be proof, need, as 
•regards its. contest with ships, owe nothing else to the art of fortification; 
and its effect will be the same, whether the battery were fresh from the hands 
of the ablest engineer of the age, or were erected at the dawn of the art. 
The gun is in a position to be used with effect ; the men are as fully pro- 
tected by the parapet as the service of the gun will allow ; they are brave 
and skiJul, and there is nothing to prevent them from doing their duty to 
the utmost. These are all conditions easily fulfilled, and therefore likely to 
be so. The state of things is not less just and fair towards the vessel ; ' she 
chooses her time and opportunity. The battery goes not to the ship, but the 
^hip to the battery ; taking the wind, the tide, the sea — all a$ she would have 
them ; her condition and discipline are perfect ; and her crew courageous and 
adroit. Nothing, under such circumstances, can prevent the just issue of 
battle but some extraordinary accident, — possible, indeed, to either party, 
.but easily recognized when occurring. 

The contest between larger worts and heavy squadrons may be much 
more complicated aflairs ; the cause of disaster to the former being often 
traceable to potent, though aot always obvious, influences. The fortifica- 
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ions may have been absurdly planned originally, or badly executed ; for 
:here has at all times been in this profession, as in others, much scope given 
to quackery ; they may have bet^n erected at a time when the ships of war, 
igainst which they were provided, were very different things from the lofty 
line-of-battle ships of modern times — a long peace, or long impunity, may 
tiave left ^ them in a state wholly unprepared for thp sudden. use of their 
jtrength — the command may have been entrusted to persons ignorant alike 
>f the amount of power in their hands, and of the mode of exercising it — 
the garrison, may have been undiscipliiied or mutinous — the populace, dis- 
contented or disloyal — the clamor of frightened citizens may have caused 
SI premature surrender ; all these, or any of them, may have produced the 
issue, leaving the question of relative power untouched. 

While thei^e can be no doubt that these, and other deteriorating influences, 
may have occasionally operated to the prejudice of fortifications ; and that 
these were likely to be more numerous, and more controllingy as the works 
were more extensive ; it is certain that there can be no influence abtihg in 
a re verse, direction upon them ; that is to say, none making them stronger, 
and more efficient, than they ought to be. There can oe rio favorable 
influence of such a nature, for example, as to make the simple one-gun 
battery beforementioned, equivalent to. a battery (say) ten times as large. 

It must not be supposed, from what is said in relation to larger fortifica- 
tions, that their magnitude necessarily involves imperfection or weakness ; 
nor, because I have considered small and simple works as affording the best 
solution to the question of relative force, must it be inferred that small 
works are suited to all circumstances. I speak here in reference merely to 
the judgment we are entitled to form of the relative power of these antago- 
nist forces, from their contests, as exhibited in history. In instances of the 
latter* sort, there Cannot, from the nature of the cases, be any important 
influence operating, of which we are ignorant, or for which we cannot make 
due allowances; while, in examples of the former kind, we may be in the 
dark as to many vital matters. 

These observations have been deemed necessary, because, in judging of 
this matter, it might not be so obvious that certain brilliant and striking 
results should not be adopted as affording the true test of relative power. 
It would be niore natural to turn to Copenhagen and Algiers, as indicating 
where the. power lies, than to Charleston and Stonington ; and jet these 
latter, as indices, would be true, and the former false. 
We will now turn to certain examples : 

*^ The name of Martello tower was adopted in consequence of the goo<l 
defence made by a small round tower in the Bay of Martello, in Corsica, 
in the year 1794, which, although armed with one heavy gun only, beat off 
one or two British ships-of-war, without sustaining any material injury from 
their fire. But this circumstance' ought merely to have proved the supe- 
riority which guns on shore must always, in certain situations, possess over 
those of shippmg, no matter whether the former are mounted on a tower or 
not. That this is a just decision, will perhaps be readily allowed by all 
who are acquainted with the following equally remarkable, but less gene- 
rally known fact, which occurred about twelve years afterward in the same 
part of the world. 

" Sir Sydney Smith, in the Porapee, an eighty-gun ship.; the Hydra, of 
thirty-eight ^^uns. Captain Manby ; and another frigate, anchored about 
eight hundred yards from a battery of two guns, situated on the extremity 
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of Ciape Lecosa, and protected from assault by a tower, in which vren 
five-and-twenty French soldiers, commamled by a lieutenant. 

" The line-of-battle ship and the frigates fired successive broadsides til 
their ammunition was nearly expended; the battery continually replyinjg 
with a slow but destrifctive effect. The Pompee (at which ship alone i1 
directed its fire) had forty shot in her hull ; her mizzen-top-mast carried 
away; a lieutenant, midshipman, and five meYi' killed, and tWrty men 
wounded. At length, force proving ineffectual, negotiation, was resorted 
to, and, after some hours' parley, the officer, a Corsican, and relative of 
Napoleon, capitulated. It^ then appeared that the carriage of one of the 
two guns had failed on the second shot, and the gim had subsequently beea 
fired lying on the sill of the embrasure ; so that, in fact, the attack cf an 
eighty-gun ship and two frigates had been resisted by a single piece of 
ordnance." — ^(Journal of Sieges, by Colonel John T. Jones.) 

" The Corsican tower, above mentioned, which had, in like manner com- 
pletely baffled a naval cannonade, was very soon found to surrender when 
attacked by land ; not, however, before a small battery had been made 
(erected) to reduce it." — (Paisley's Course, vol. iii.) 

Here are two examples : 1st. A single heavy gun, mounted on a tower, 
beat off one or two British ships; 2d. A barbette battery, containing two 
guns, beat off a British eighty-gun ship, supported by two frigates. 

It would seein that no exception can possibly be taken to either instance 
as trials of relative power. There is no complication of circumstances on 
one side or the other ; nothing to confuse or mislead ; all is perfectly simple 
and plain. A small body of artillery, judiciously posted on the shore, is 
attacked by armed vessels bearing forty or fifty times as many guns ; and 
the ships, unable to produce any effect of consequence, are beaten off, with 
loss. 

The cases present no peculiar advantage on the side of the batteries, 
either as regards position or quality ; for both works were immediately re- 
duced by a land attack — that which the eighty-gun ship and two frigates 
were unable to effect, being immediately accomplished by landing two field- 
pieces with a very small portion of the crew of one of the vessels. On the | 
other hand, there was no peculiar disadvantage on the part of the ships, as 
the time and mode of attack were of their own choice. 

In order that there might be no unjust disparagement of the vessel in the 
manner of representing the affairs, the language of British military writers 
(the ships being British) has been exactly quoted. — (See Paisley's Course 
of Elementary Fortifications, vol. ii, and Journal of. Sieges, by Colonel 
John T. Jones.) 

Had the representation of these actions been taken from the victorious 
party, the result,- probably, would have appeared still more to the disad- 
vantage of the ships. 

The circumstances attending the attack and defence of Copenhagen, in 
April, 1801, have already been briefly stated. A more minute description 
will be found in House document ISo. 206, 1st session, 26th Congress. 
• I now proceed to examine a great instance of naval success, in v^hich ; 
there is ho roc^ to doubt the. e^xtent to which fortifications were engaged- 
This instance is the attack on Algiers, in 1816. The attack was made by 
the combined English and Dutch fleets, mounting about one thousand guns, 
lyider the command of Lord Exmouth. 

In the fortifications that looked towards the w^ter, there are enumerated. 
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in a p]an supposed to be r.uthentic, three hundred and twenty guns ; but not 
more than two hundred of these could act u] on the fleet as it lay. The 
ratio of the forces engagerl, therefore, as expressed by the number of guns, 
(saying ncthinij of the calibres, of which w^e know nothing) w^s about as 
^.ve to two. 'ihe action continued from a quarter before three until nine, 
without intermission, and did not cease altonrether until half-rast eleven. 

It is veiy certain that the effect^of the tire upon the Algerine shipping 
and town was very severe, because we know that all the shipping was de- 
stroyed except some small vessels; and we know, also, that Lord Exmouth 
dictated the terms of the treaty that followed. 

Honorable as this result was to the combined fleets, and happy as it was 
for the cause of humanity, there are, nevertheless, technical circumstances 
cojinected with it that excite doubts ^s to how much of the final result was 
due to physical chastisement, to moral effect, to inherent defects in the de- 
fences, and to ignorance in the use of these defences — such as they were. 
That the loss in killed and wounded in the city and works w^as great is 
probable, because we are informed that a very great addition had been 
made to the garrison, in preparation for the attack, under some impression, 
no doubt, that a Janding would be attempted. For the service of the guns, 
there were needed but three or four thousand men at the utmost. An 
accumulation teyond that number would add nothing to the vigor of 
defence, while, by causing an increase of the casualties, it would heighten 
the terrors of the combat. The depressing effect of this loss of life in the 
batteries, and of the burning of buildings within the town and about the mole, 
was of course increased by the entire destruction of the Algerine fleet an- 
chored within the mole. 

We have no means of judging of the actual condition of the works ; nor 
?f their fitness for the tfisk of contending with the heavy ships of modern 
iinaes. - ' ' . 

The forts and batterifes on the shore were probably too elevated to be com- 
T^anded even by the largest of the assailing ships ; and, provided these 
;uns were covered with a proof parapet, they may be regaitled as being well 
5ituated. 

But more than half the guns engaged were in the Molehead battery ; 
^nd the mode of attack adopted, especially by the Queen Charlotte, of one . 
iiindred and ten guns, was. calculated to test, in the severest manner, the 
principles on which this work had been planned. She so placed herself 
^vithm "fifty yards" of the extreinaty of this battery, that she could either 
•ake, or take in rcversr, every part of it. If she, at the same time, com- 
manded the battery — that is to say, if, from her spar-deck, she could 
ook down upon its platform — then she must, at once, with her grape and 
'amster, have driven the garrison from that platform, leaving only the lower 
ind covered tier of guns, if there, were such a tier, for service. With our 
mperfect knowledge of the fortifications, all this must, however^ be-left to 
conjecture. ' • 

But there are matters connected with the service of the batteries, which are 
lot conjecture. Not a shot was fired until the Qaeen Charlotte had an- 
chored. ■ ^ ' 

What a different vessel, w^hen she anchored, might: not tliis ship have 
^cen, if the Molehead battery had einployed its fire of raprei than one hun- 
dred guns in raking her, from the time she arrived within a mile and a half 
^ntii she had anchored within fifty yards ! How different might have been 
the condition of the fleet, generally, if they had been subjected during the 
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approach, and while assuming their stations, Ito the raking fire of all tfe 
two hundred guns ! 

It does not appear that a single red-hot shot was fired from the batteries 

We might ahpost rest on this fact ; and assert that a defence which hai 
failed to provide itseh" with this auxiliary mean^, must have been carried oi 
in disregard, if not in violation, of all rules, all knowledge, and all experi 
ence ; that it was probably without plan ol* combination ; and not less prob 
able, without preparation m other particulars of importance scarcely inferior 

Before leaving this example, it may be well to inquire what, after all 
was the effect of these batteries upoh the ships, compared with the effect o 
ships upon ships. 

In the battle of the Nile, the French fleet, rated at one thousand on 
hundred and ninety guns, caifsed a loss in Nelson's fleet of eight hundra 
a;nd ninety-five killed and wounded ; which is in the proportion of ten Fread 
guns to less than eight Englishmen killed and wounded. In the battle o 
Trafalgar, the French fleet carried not less than three thousand guns, aiw 
they caused a loss to the English of one thousand five hundred and eighty 
seven killed and wounded ; which is in the proportion of ten guns to les 
than six killed and wounded. In this aSair of Algiers, with a force not ei 
Ceeding two hunclred guns, the batteries caused a loss of eight hundretl am 
eighty- three killed and wounded, being in the proportion of ten giins U 
forty-four men ; and, if we take into account every gun that was pointed upoi 
the bay, (say three hundred and fifty guns) the proportion will be ten guK 
to twenty-fiye men ; being an effect more than three times as great as thii 
produced by the French ships at the battle of the Nile, and more than torn 
tim^ as great as that produced by the ships of the same nation at Trafalgar 

While reflecting on the circumstances of this battle, the inind is not satis- 
fied with any reasons that present themselves for the withdrawal of Lord 
Exmouth, the moment the land-wind enabled hixn to do so. On tlie supposi- 
tion of entire success on his part, it is not understood why he should fee! 
the great anxiety he states himself to have been under, that this wind shoOJd 
spring up. " Providence at this interval/* (between ten and eleven o'clocl 
at night) " gave to my anxious wishes the usual land-wind common in tto 
bay ; and my expectations were completed. We were all hands employed 
warping and towing off, and by the help of the light air, the whole we« 
under sail, and came to anchor put of reach of the shells about two in the 
morning, afteir twelve hours of incessant labor." 

Now if anything had been decided by the action, it must have been one 
of two things: either the ships were victorious^ or the batterie? were so. II 
the ships were completely victorious, it would seem to have been judicious 
for them to remain where they w^re, in order, if there was. to be aiiy more 
fighting, to be ready to press their advantage ; and, especially, in order to 
maintain the ascendency, by preventing the remounting of guns, repairing 
batteries, and resupplying them with munitions, &c. 

Had the people possessed the inflexibility report ascribed to the T>ey, and 
had they set zealously about the work of preparation for a new contest, it 
might not have been easy for Lord Exmouth, in the condition 'to which his 
ships are acknowledged, by authentic accounts, to have been reduced, to 
enforce his demands. It is not understood, therefore, why, if he had been 
so successful as to be certain that his end was attained, he should be so anx- 
ious to get out of gun-shot, when, by so doing,, he involved the issue in more 
or less doubt and hazard. 
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He relied on thefeffect produced on the people by his dreadful cannonade, 
and the result proves that he was right ; but his anxiety to clear the vessels 
from the contest shows that there was a power still unconquered, which he 
thought it best to leave to be restrained by the suffering population of the 
city, than keep in a state of exasperation and activity by his presence. 
What v^as this, power, but an unsubdued energy in the batteries ?• 

The true solution of the question is, then, not so much the amount of 
injury dope on the one side or the other — particularly as there was, on the 
one side, a city to suflFer as well as the batteries — as the relative efficiency 
of the parties when the battle closed at about eleveo o'clock. All political 
agitatipn and popular clamor aside, what woulci have been the result had 
the fight been continued, or even had Lord Exmouth renewed it next 
morning ? • ' • 

These are questions that can be answered only on conjecture ; but the 
manner the battle ended certainly leaves room ror many doubts whether, 
had the subsequent demands of Lord Exmouth been rejected, he had it in 
his power to enforce them by his ships : whether^ indeed, if he had renewed 
the fight, he would not have'beeii signally defeated. 

On the wholfe, this battle, although it stands pre-eminent as an example of 
naval success over batteries, presents no argument to shake the confidence 
which fortifications, well situated, well planned, and well foiight, deserve, 
as the defences erf a sea-board. 

Gibraltar. — The attack on the water-batteries of Gibraltar, in Septem- 
ber, 1782, by the French and Spanish floating batteries, is a well-known 
instance of the power of guns on shore. 

These floating batteries had been rendered, as was supposed, shot proof 
and shell proof, by several additional thicknesses of timber to the sides, and 
by covering the decks with a roof of sloping timbers. 

They mounted one hundred and forty-two guns on the engaged side, with 
seventy in reserve to replace any that might be dismounted. They w6re 
anchored at the distance of about one thousand yards from the walls, and 
were opposed by about eighty-five guns. 

After a protracted cannonade, nine of the floating batteries were burnt 
by hot shot from the shore ; and the ten^h, having been taken possession of 
by the victors, was set on fire by them. 

No material inju^-y was done to the works of the town by their fire ; and 
only eighty-five men and officers were killed and wounded by the fire from 
these vessels, together with a very violent cannonade and bombariJment 
from the siege batteries. ' . , 

Battle of Mgesiras. — On the sixth of July, 1801, the French admiral 
Lenois was lying at anchor off* the town of Algesiras with two ships of 
eighty guns, one of seventy-four guns, and one frigate. To the south of 
him, on a small island, was a battery, called the Green island battery, 
mounting seven eighteen and twenty-four pounders ; and to the north of 
him, on the main, another battery, called St. Jaques' battery, mounting five 
eighteen pounders. There were besides fourteen Spanish gun-boats an- 
chored near ; making a total of three hundred and six guns afloat and twelve 
guns in battery— altogether three hundred and eighteen guns. 

Sir James Saumarez hearing that Lenois was in this position, advanced 
against him from Cadiz with two shii>s of eighty guns, four of seventy - 
four ^ns, one frigate, and a lugger — in all five hundred and two guns. 
On his approach, Lenois, who was anchored in a line nearly no] th and south 
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at some distance from the shore, cut his cables ami ran into shoal water, tc 
prevent being doubled upon by the British line : this manoeuvre, at the sami 
time, entirely unmasked the fire of the batteries. 

The Hannibal, one of the British seventy-four's, in attempting to cloa 
with the French admiral, touched the ground and could not be floated off. 
She, however, continued the fight with great obstinacy, even for a consid- 
erable time aft( r she was deserted by her conscits. Not being able to 
double upon the French line, an attempt was made to assault the Green 
island battery,, which, being badly served by the Spaniards, had nearly 
ceased firing. 

But this attempt was anticipated by the arrival at the island of a party 
sent from the French frigate lying near; and tjie assault was defeated, with 
the loss to the English of one boat sunk and another taken — ^the Frenchmen 
renewing with vigor the fire of the battery. At the north end of the line, 
the French t^drairal was aided by seven gun-boats, which took so active a 
part in the fight that five of them were sunk or rendered -unserviceable. 
The St. Jaques battery being, however, served sluggishly by the Spaniards, 
the French sent a party from the Dessaix to impart greater activity and 
effect. 

After the combat had continued about, six hours, the British squadron 
drew off greatly damaged, leaving the Hannibal seventy-four alone and 
aground ; and she, after suffering great loss, was obliged to strike. The 
French insist that the Pompee, an English ship of eighty guns, had struck 
her colors ; bat as thev could not take possession, she drifted off and was 
^owed away : it is believed she was entirely dismasted. 

We do not know the loss in the Frencli squadron, but the killed, wounded, 
and missing, ia the English fleet, amounted to three hundred.and seventy-five 
men ; being more than twelve men for every tea guns against them, and being 
twice as great, in proportion, as the English loss in the battle of Tr/^falgar. 

In this battle ot Algesiras, there were five hundred and two English giuas 
afloat, acting agtdnst three hundred and six French guns afloat. As the 
English chose their own time for the attack and had the wind, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that three hundred and six of the English guns were 
a match for the three hundred and six guns in the French vessels. This 
will leave one hundred and ninety-six English guns afloat, opposed to the 
twelve guns in the batteries : or, reckoning one side only of each ship, it 
shows ninety-eight guns in the British fleet to h:ive been overmatched by 
the t*velve guns in the batteries. 

There never was a more signal and complete discomfiture; and it will 
admit of no other explanation than that just given, namely : that the two 
small batteries', one of five and the other of seven guns, partly eio;hteen and 
partly twenty-four pounders, more taan compensated for the difference in 
ftfvor of the British fleet of one hundred and niiitty-six guns. . ' * 

The Hannibal got aground, it is true ; but she continued to use her guns, 
with the best effect, until she surrendered ; and even on the supposition that 
this ship was useless after she grounded, the British hud still an excess of 
one hundred and twenty-two guns over the, French fleet and batteries. 

These batteries were well placed, and probabiy well planned and con- 
structed, but there was nothing extraordinary about them ; their conJifion | 
before the fight was complained of by Admiral Lenois; and they were ! 
badly fought in the early part of the action ; stiil the twelve guns on shore i 
were fountl to be more than equivalent to two seventy-fours, and one frigate. 
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Battle of Fueriterahia. — This recent affair intr(iduces steam batteries to 
our notice.. . ' • • ' 

On the 11th of July, J836, six armed steai^ers, together with two Bri- 
tish and several Spanish gun-boats, attacked, the little town of Fuenterabia. 
The place is surrounded only by an old wall : and two guns of small calibre, 
to which, on th^ evening of the attack, a third gun of larger calibre was 
added, formed the entire of its artillery. The squadron cannonaded* this 
place during a whole day, and effected absolutely nothing beyond unroof- 
ing and demplishihg a few poor and paltry houses, not worth, perhaps, the 
ammunition wastecl in the attack. What may have been^ the nun\ber of 
guns and weight of metal which the assailants brought, is unknown ; though 
the superiority, independent of the' superior weight of nietal, must have 
been at least ten to one ;• but not the slightest military result was obtained. 
{See United Service Journal, JIugusty 183B, p. '531.) 
We will now turn to affairs of a similar character on our Own coast. 
In June, 1776, Sir Peter Parker, commanding a squadron of two ships 
of fifty guns, four of twenty-eight guns, two of twenty guns, and a bomb- 
ketch — in «ill (according to their rate);two hundred and fifty-two guns — 
attacked Fort Moultrie, in Charleston harbor. South Carolina . 

It is stated that the fort mounted "about thirty pieces of heavy artillery." 
Three of the smaller vessels were aground for a time during the action ; and 
one of them could not be floated off, and was in consequence burnt by the 
English. Deducting this vessel as not contributing to the attack, and sup- 
posing that the other two were ^ engaged but half the time, the Englifsb 
force may be estimated at two hundred guns; or reckoning one broadside 
only, at one hundred guns against thirty guns. 

The English w^re defeated with great loss of life and injury to the 
vessels; while the fort suffered ih no material degree, and lost but -thirty 
men. The killed. and wounded in the squadron, .were reported by the com- 
modore'to be two hundred and five ; being for every ten guns employed 
against them, more than sixty-eight men killed and wounded — a loss more 
than eleven times as great, in proportion to the opposing force, as the loss 
at the battle of Trafalgar. 

In September, 1814, a squadron of small vessels, consisting of two ships 
and two brigs, mounting about ninety guns, attacked Fort Soyer, at the 
mouth of Mcfbile bay. A false attack was at the same time made by a 
party of marines, artillery, and Indians, on the land side. The fort was 
very small, and could not have mounted more than twenty guns on all 
sides, nor more than fifteen guns on the water fronts. . The action continued 
between two and three hours, when one of the ships, being so injured as 
to be unmanageable, drifted ashore under the guns, and was abandoned and 
burnt by the English ; the other vessels retreated, after suffering severely. 
There were ten men killed and wounded in the fort ; the loss on the other 
part is not known. 

The affair of Stonington, during the last war, affords another instance of 
•successful defence by a battery. In this case there were only two guns, 
(eighteen-pounders) in a battery which was only three feet high, and with- 
out embrasures, J'he battery being manned exclusively by citizen volun- 
teers from the town, repelled a persevering attack of a sloop of war, 
•causing serious loss and damage, but suffering none. 

la order not to extend this branch of the report further, I beg leave to 
refer for a detailed account of the attack of the French, in 1838, on the 
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castle of St. Juan d^Ulloa, to the document before referred to. (House Doc 
206, 1st session, 26th Congress, p. 25.) For the same reason, I abstaii 
from introducing several other instances which, though interesting anil 
instructive, would not sensibly affect the argument. 

In the facts quoted above, there is no illustration of the effects of hot 
shot, except in the case of Gibraltar. In that attack, the floating batte;ries 
were' made proof against cold shot, and, as was thought, by the constructor, 
proof against hot shot also : and so, indeed, for a time, it seemed. It was 
conceived that the hot shot, when buried, deep in the Closely jointed tim» 
bers, would scarcely communicate flame ; and that it would not be diffi* 
cult, by the pse of the fire-engines provided, to subdue so stifled a com- 
bustion. ^ , - 

By making these floating batteries impenetrable to shot, it was supposed 
they had been rendered equal, in perfectly smooth water^ tp land batteries^ 
gun for gun. And so they might then have been, nearly, had the incom- 
bustibility of the latter been imparted to them. But now, resistance to fire 
would not suflice; these floating batteries must either repel these horizon- 
tal shells from their bulwarks, or if that be impossible, permit them to pass 
through both sides. Nothing can be better calculated to exhibit the tre- 
mendous effect of these shells than a vessel so thieksided as to stop everj 
shell, allowing it to burst when surrounded by several feet of timber ; and 
there can be no greater mistake than supposing, that by thickening the bul- 
warks\of vessels-of-war, or fitting up steam-batteries with shot-proof sides^ 
the effects of land-batteries are to be annulled, or in any material d«gree 
modified. 

This branch of the subject will be summed up with the remark, that the 
facts of history, and the practice of all warlike nations, are in perfect 
accordance with the conclusions of theory. The results that reason antici- 
pated have occurred again and again. And so long as on ,the one side 
batteries are formefd of earth and stone ; and on the other, ships are liable 
to be swallowed up by the element on which they floaty or to be deprived 
of the means by which they move — so long as they can be penetrated by 
solid lihot, set on fire or blown up by hot shot, or torn piecemeal by shelbj 
the same results must inevitably be repeated at each succeeding trial. 

But after all, it may be urged that the general principle herein contended 
for, namely, the superiority of batteries in a contest with ships, might be 
admitted ; and still it would remain to show that batteries constitute tbe 
kind of defence best adapted to our peculiar wants. This is true; and I 
will now proceed to consider, severally, the cases to which defence must be 
applied. It may be well, however, first to recall the general scope of the 
preceding ai^ument. It has been contended that floating defences should 
not be relied on^— not because they are actually incompetent to the duty^ 
but because they cannot fulfil this duty unless provided in inordinate num- 
bers, and at a boundless* expense; and I have endeavored to show that this; 
remark is generally true, whether the defensive fleet be made up of sea-going 
vessels, of floating batteries, or of steam batteries. I have next urged the 
point, that propeny planned and constructed batteries are an overmatch for 
vessels of war, even when greatly inferior to them in armament — sastai])-- 
ing the opinion by many striking examples, and explaining satisfactorily), 
instances that have cast any doubt oh such contests. If the facts and rea- 
soning presented do not convey the same strong convictions that sway my 
own mind, it must be because I have obscured rather than illustrated themf 
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for it teould seem to be impossible that facts could be more unexceptionable, 
or reasons more bf yond the reach of cavil. However that may be, I now 
leave them to candid and dispassionate revisal, and proceed to examine the 
mode of applying these defences to our own coast. 

It may be well to divide these into several distinct classes : 
1. There w\l\ be all the smaller towns upon the coast, constituting a very 
numerous class. ' - 

At the same time that no one of these, of itself, would provoke an enter- 
prise of magnitude, it is still necessary to guard each and all ^rtinst the 
lesser attacks. A small vessel might suffice to guard against single vessels, 
that would otherwise be tempted by the facility, to burn the shipping and 
exabt a contribution ) but something more than this is necessary, since the 
amdunt of temptatiop held out by a number of these towns would be apt 
to induce operations on a lai'ger scale. It might. often happen, moreover, 
that our own vessels of war would be constrained to take refuge in these 
harbors, and they should find cover from the pursuer. 

Although the harbors of which I now speak afford every variety of 
form ^nd dimension^ tjiere are few, or none, wherein one or two small lorts 
and batteries cannot be^o placed as to command all the water that a ship 
of war can lie in, as well as the channel by which she must enter. While 
the circumstances of no two of them are so nearly alike, as not to modiiy 
the defences to be applied to them severally, all should. fulfil certain common 
conditions, namely : the passage into the harbors should be strQngly com- 
manded ; the enemy should find no place, after passing, wherein he would 
be safe from shot and shells ; and the works should be inaccessible to sud- 
den Escalade — that is to say, a smull garrison should be able to repel such 
an assault. With works answering to these .conditions, and of decrees of 
strength in accordance with the value of their respective trusts,^ this class 
of harbors may be regarded ^s secure. I cannot, however, here avoid 
asking, what would be the mode of defence, if purely naval, of these har- 
bors? Suppose the circumstances are deemed to require the presence of a 
frigate, or a steam-frigate, or an equivalent in gun-boats ; would not two 
hostile frigates, or two steam-frigates, infallibly arrive in quest ? Could 
there be devised a system more certain to result in the capture of our ves- 
sels, and the submission of our towns ? ' 

2. Another class will consist of great establishments, such as large 
cities, naval diepots, &c., situated in harbors, not of too great extent to 
admit of good defence at the entrance,, apd also at everj^ successive point; 
so that an enemy could find no spot within, in which he could safely prepare 
for operations ulterior to the mere forcing an entrance. 

In this class, are to be found objects that are, in every sensje, of the highest 
value. On the one hand, accumulations of military and naval material, and 
structures for naval accommodation, that could not be replaced during a war, 
which are of indispensable necessity and of great cost ; and on the other 
handj the untold wealth of great cities. As these objects must be great in 
the eyes of the enemy — great for him to gain, and for us to lose — corres- 
ponding efforts on his part must be looked for, and guarded against* If he 
<5orne at all, it will be in power ; and the preparations on our part must be 
^commensurate. 

The entrance to the Jiarbor, and all the narrow passes within it, must he 
occupied with heavy batteries ; and if nature does not afford all the positions 
deemed requisite, soihe must, iif practicable, be formed artificially. JBatte- 
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rks shoald succeed each other ajong the channel, sa that the enemy m^ 
no where find shelter from effective . range of shot and shells, while w^ithit 
the harbor, even should he succeed in passing the first batteries. Provided 
the shores admit this disposition, and the defence be supplied with an arni»- 
ment, numerous, heavy, and selected with reference to the effects on shipping, 
the facts quoted from history show that these defences may be relied on. 

If the mere passing under sail, with ^. leading wind and. tide, one, or evei 
two sets of batteries, and then carrying on operations out of the reach d 
these, or any other, were all, the eriemy might perhaps accomplish it ; but the 
preseat supposition is, that with tliis class, his ulterior proceedings, and &nallj 
his return, are to be subject to the incessant action of the defences. 

3. This brings us to consider a third class, consisting of establishrnents ot 
importance situated at a distance up some river or bay, there being interme^ 
diate space too wide to be commanded from the shores. In such cases the 
defence must be concentrated upon the narrow passes, and must, of course, 
be apportioned in armament to the value of the objects coverecL When the 
• value is not very great, a stout array of batteries at the best positions ^would 
deter an enemy from an attempt to force the passage, since his advantage, 
lA case of success, would not .be commensurate \\ath any imminent risk. Bat 
with the more valuable establishments it might be otherwise. The conse- 
quence of success might justify all the risk to be encountered in rapidly 
passing in face of batteries, however powerful. This condition of things 
" requires peculiar precautions, under any system of defence. If, after having 
occupied the shores in the narrow places, in the best manner, with batteriesi 
we are of opinion that the temptation may induce the eriemy, notwithstand- 
ing, to run the guantlet, the obstruction of the passage must be resorted to. 
By this is not meant the permanent obstruction of the passage; such a re- 
sort, beside the great expense, might entail the ruin of the channel. The 
obstruction is meant to be the temporary closing, by heavy floating masses. 

There is no doubt that a double line of rafts, each raft being of large 
size and anchored with strong chains, would make it impossible to pass 
without first removing some of the obstructions ; and it might clearly be 
made impossible to etlect this removal under the fire of batteries. Such 
obstructions need not be^ resorted to until the breaking out of a war, as 
they could then be speedily formed, should the preparation of the enemy be 
of a threatening nature. 

There would be nothing in these obstructions inconsistent with pur use of 
part of the channel, since two or three of the rafts might be kept out of 
line, ready to move into their places at an hour's notice. 

The greatest danger to which these obstructions would be exposed wouU 
be from explosive vessels ; and from these, they might be protected by a 
booin, or a line of smaller rafts in front. 

From what hag just been said, it will be perceived that,-whenthe induce* 
ments are such as to bring the enemy forward in great power,' and efficient 
batteries can be established only at a few points, we are not then to rely on 
them exclusively. In such a case, the enemy should be stopped by some 
physical impediments; and the batteries must be strong enough to prevent 
his removing these impediments ;' and also to prevc>il in a cannonade, should 
the enemy undertake to silence the works. Not to encumber this report 
with details in relation to these channel obstructions, I beg leave to refer 
for them to the same document 20Gj page 34. 

It may be repeated here, that such expedients need not be resorted to^ 
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except to cover objects of the highest importance and value, such as v/oultl 
induce an enemy to risk a large expedition. For objects ot' less import- 
mce, batteries would afford ample, protection. It will be remembered that 
his last power is, when once established in any position, a constant quan- 
ity, and although it should be incompetent to eiFect decisive results when 
liffused over a larre fleet, may be an overmatch fur any small force i^pon 
which it should be concentrated. At the same time, therefore, that there 
16 the less liability to heavy attacks, there will be, in the batteries, the 
greater capacity of resistances to others. 

It must not be urged, as a reproach to fortifieations, that in the case we 
are considering, they are obliged to call in aid from other sources, so Jong 
as these aids are cheap, efficient, and of easy resort. By the mode sug- 
gested, the defe,nce will imdoubtedly be complete, every chance of success 
being on the side of the defence j that is to say, if any confidence is to be 
pl&ced in the lessons of experience. How, on the other hand, will the same 
iecurity be attained by naval%neans ? Only, as before shown, by keeping 
R'ithin the harbor a fleet or squadron, or whatever it may be, which shall 
be at all times superior to the enemy in number of guns. 

In a naval defence, there will be no advantage in obstructions of any sort. 
Cor there can be no lessening of the array of guns in consequenc e of such 
obstructions ; because, if these obstructions are under the fire of the floating 
defences, the enemy will first subdue that fire, and then remove the obstruc- 
tions at his leisure. If this fire proves too powerful for the enemy, the 
obstructions will have been unnecessary, and will serve only to shut up our 
own fleet, preventing the prompt pursuit of a beaten foe. 

4. There is a fourth class ; consisting of harbors, or rather bays or estu- 
ines, of such expanse, that batteries cannot be made to control the passage. 
These have been before spoken of. If the occupation of, or passage through 
these must be defended, it must be by other means than batteries upon the 
shore. The reliance must, from the nature of the case, be a floating defence 
M magnitude at least equal to the force the enemy may bring. The com- 
plete defence of each of these bays would, therefore, involve very great 
expense ; certainly, in most cases, greater than the advantages gained. The 
Chesapeake bay cannot, for instance, be shut against a fleet by fortifica-. 
^ions ; and if the entrance of the enemy is to be interdicted, it must be by 

the presence of a not inferior fleet to his own. Instead of such a system, it 
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Will be better to give up the bay to the energy, confining our defences to the 
^ore important harbors and rivers that discharge into the bay. 

.By this system, not only w^U these harbors be secure'd, but the defences 
wdl react upon the bay itself; and at any late, secure it iVom predatory 
incursions; because, as before shown, while Hampton Roads and thenavy- 
y^rd at ]!^orfolk are well protected, no enemy would proceed up the bay 
^'i'h any less foTC3 than that which could be sent out from the navy-yard, 
in certriiu cases of broad waters, wherein an enemy's cruisers might desire 
to rendezvous in order to prosecute a blockade, or as a shelter in tempesfu- 
^'U:s wtdther, there anay be positions from which sea-mortars can reach the 
^hole anchorage, although nothing could be done with guns. A battery 
01 sea-mortars, well secured from escalade, would, in such a case, affbrd a 
good defence, because no fleet will lie at anchor within the range cf shells. 
1^ thus distributing the various exposed points of the sea-coast into gen- 
™ classes, according to the most appropriate modes of defence ; we do not 
™ that any thing can be substituted for fortifications, where fortifications 
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and in the last, we shall find them indispeniSable, as auxiliaries. In this last 
class there are, no doubt, some cases where naval means must constitute 
the active and operative force ; and it is probable that steam batteries, may, 
of all floating defences, be most suitable, as before stated. 
• Before proceeding to a specification of the positions on our coast requiring 
fortifications, something more should be said on the general subject, though 
on another branch, namely : the proper magnitude and strength to be giv^fo 
to these fortifications. ' 

The present system is founded on this principle, to wit : That the fortifi- 
cations should be strong in proportion to the value of the objects to be 
secured. The principle will not, I suppose, be controverted, although the 
mode of applying it may be. 

There will hardly be a difference of opinion as to the mode of guarding 
the Jess important points. There being no great attraction to an enemy, 
works simple in their features, requiring smafi garrisons only, containing a 
moderate armament, but at the same time inaccessible to the dashing enter- 
prises that §hips can so easily land, and which can be persevered in for a iew 
-hours with n^uch^vigor, will suffice. Circumstances must, however, mate- 
rially modify the properties of these works, even when the points to be 
jguarded are of equal value. In one, the disadvantage of position must be 
compensated by greater power; in another, natural strength may neeJ 
little aid from art ; in another, greater width in the guarded channel maj 
demand, a larger armament ; and in a fourth, peculiar exposurje to land 
attack may exact more than usual inaccessibility; but all these varieties 
lie within limits that will probably be conceded. 

As to the larger objects, it has been contended that there has been exag- 
geration in devising works to cover these — the works having been calculated 
for more formidable attacks than they will be exposed to. 

It is easy to utter vague criticisms of this nature ; and it is not easy to rebut 
them, without going into an examination as minute, as if the criticisms were 
ever so precise and pertinent. 

But let us look a little "at the material facts. What is the object of an 
enemy?. What are his means? -What should be the nature of our de- 
fences? 

The object may be to lay h great ciity under contribution ; or to destroy 
one of our naval depots ; or to take possession of one of our great harbors, &c. 
^^ It was estimated that in the great fire in the city pf New York in the 
year 1835, the property destroyed within a few hours, wrs worth upward ot 
$17,000,000 ; although the fire was confined to a very small part of the 
city, and did not touch the shipping. It is easy, then, to estimate the los$ 
that would accrue from the fires that a victorious enemy could kindle upon 
the circuit of that great city; when no friendly hand could be raised to ex- 
tinguish 'them? or is it easy to overrate the tribute such a city would pay 
for exemption from that calamity ? Can we value too highly the pecuniary 
Josses that the destruction of one of the great navy-yards would involve ? 
and the loss, beyond all pecuniary value, of stores and accommodations in- 
dispensable in a state of war, and that a state of war could hardly replace? 

But what are the enemy's means ? They consist of his whole sea-going 
force, which he concentrates for the sake of inflicting the blow. 

" From the natn/re of maritime operations , such a fleet could bring it! 
whole strength to bear upon any particular positiony and, by threatening cr 
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assailing vnrioics portions of the coast, either antic f pate the tardy mcve^ 
in?nt^ of troops upon land, and effect the object before their concern ra- 
tio7i, orrender it necessary to keep in service a force far superior to that 
of the enemy, but so divided as to be inferior to it en any one point,^'* 

We have, then, objects of sufficient magnitude; abd the means of the eremy 
consist in the concentratton of his whole force upon one of these objects. 

With the highest notion of the efficiency of fortifications against shipping,- 
these are not cases where any stint in tlie defensive means are admissible. 
Having, therefore, under a full sense of the imminent danger to which the 
great objects upon the coast are exposed, applied to the approaches trywater, 
an array of otetacles worthy of confidence; we must carefully explore ^ll 
the avenues by land, in order to gUard against approaches that might be 
made on that side, in order to evade, or to capture, the works guarding: the 
chanpels. 

But, before deciding on the defences necessary to resist these land attacks, 
it will beproper to estimate, more particularly, the means that an enemy may 
be expected to bring forward, with a view to such land operations.. 

History Airnishes many examples; and the expedition to Flushing, Com- 
monly called the Wa'lcheren expedition, may be cited as ^culiarly instructive. 

From an early day. Napoleon had applied' himself to the creation of a 
maritime, force in the Scheldt ; and, in loOO, he.had provided extensive dook- 
yards and naval arsenals at Flushing ahd at Antwerp. On his invasion of 
Austria that year, he had drawn oft the mass of his troops, that had before 
iept jealous watch over these naval preparations ; relying now on forts and 
batteries, and on the fortification of Flushing and Antwerp, for the protec- 
tion of the naval establishments, and of a fleet containing several line-of- 
battle ships and frigates, and a numerous flotilla of smaller vessels. 

The great naval establishment at Flushing, near the mouth of the Scheldt, 
and of Antwerp, some sixty or seventy miles up the river, with the vessels 
afloat on the river, oi* iiv progress in the yards, presented an object to Eng- 
land, worthy (rf one of h^r great efforts. 

The troops, embarked in this expedition consisted of upwards of thirty- 
three thousand infantry^ three thousand cavalry, more than three thousand 
artillery, and some hundreds of sappers and miners: constituting an army of 
about forty thousand men. 

The naval portion consisted of thirty-five sail-of-the-line, twenty- three 

frigates, thirty-three sloops-of-war, twenty-eight gun, mortar, and bomb 

vessels, thirty-six smaller vessels, and eighty-two gun-boats, making a total 

of one hundred and fifty-five ships and other armed vessels, and eignty-twp 

guu'boats. The gunsj mortars, &c., provided for Slich bombardments and 

sieges a$ the troops might have to conduct, -amounted to on^ hundred and 

fifty-eight pieces, with suitable supplies of ammunition and stored of every 
kind. . ' 

The idea of sailing right up to their object, in spite of the forts and 
catteries, seems not to have found favor, notwithstanding the power of the 
fleet. The' plan of operations, therefore, contemplated the landing a por- 
^on of the army on the island of Walcheren, to carry on the siege of 
Flushing; while another portion proceeded up the Scrheldt as high as Fort 
l^artz, which was* to lie taken; after which, the army would push on bj- 
^and, about twenty miles • farther, and la(y seige ^o Antwerp : * all which, it 
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was thought, might be accomplished in eighteen or tw^ty dayj?, from the 
first landing. . 

The execution did not accord with the design. Flushing, it is true, was 
reduced within fifteen days ; and in less than a week from the debarkation, 
(which was on the 31st of July,) Fort Bartz was in possession of the 
English ; having been abandoned by the garrison. But it was twenty-five 
days before the main body, -with all necessary su]f)plies for a siege, were 
assembled at this point, and ready to take up the line of march against 
Antwerp. Since the first descent of the British, matters iad, however, 
greatly changed. T . . 

The Friench were now in force ; they had put their i:emaining defences in 
good condition; they had spread inundations over the face of the country ; 
and not only would there be little chance of further success, but the safety 
of the expedition, formidable as it was, might have been compromised by 
a further advance: it was, therisfore, decided in council to abandon tte 
inovement against Antwerp. - The troops accordingly returned to the island 
of Walcheren,- which they did not finally leave till the end of December. 
. The failure in the ultimate object of the expedition, is to be ascribed to 
the omission to seize, in the first instance, the south shore of the river, and 
capture the batteries there, as was originally designed; and whicih was pre- 
vented by the difficulty of landing enougii troops, at any one. debarkation, in 
the bad weather then prevailing. The capture of these batteries, would 
have enabled the expedition to have reached Fort Bajrtz during the first 
week ; and, in the. then unprepared state of the French, the issue of a dash 
upon Antwerp can hardly be doubted. 

The dreadful mortaiity that assailed the British army is wholly uncorr 
nected with the plan, conduct, or issue, of the enterprise, as a miiitnry 
movement. Unless, indeed, it may have frustrated a scheme for occupying 
the island of Walcheren, as a position, during the war. 

Possession was held- of the island, for five months ; and it was finallv 
abandoned, from no pressure upon it by the French : althdngh, after the 
first six weeks, the British force cojisisted, in the aggregate, of less than 
seventeen thousand men ; of which, for the greater part of the time, more 
than half were sick^ — effectives being often i:educed below five thousand 
men. 

• We see, therefore, that an effective force of less than ten thousand men 
maintained possessfon of the island, in the face of, and in close proximity 
to, the most formidable military power in Europe, for more than three 
months. And no reason can be perceived why it might not have remained 
an indefinite period, while possessed of naval superiority. 

The proximity of England, undoubtedly Icvssened the expense of the 
expedition ; but it influenced the result in no other way, material fo tlie 
argument. * 

I wilt allude to no other instances of Ihrge expeditions, sent by the Eng- 
lish to distant countries, than the two expeditions, each of about ten thou- 
sand men, sent, in the year 1814, against this country : one by the way oi 
Canada ; the other to the Gulf of Mexico. United, in a single force of 
twenty thousaind men against our sea-coast, the expense would have been 
l€?ss, and the result more certain. 

The French, notwithstanding their constant naval inf»?3'ii:)rlty, have f'^-nd 
opportunities to embark in great undertakings of the same nature. In l^*'^-^) 
Leclerc proceeded to St. Domingo with thirty-four line-o(-battle ships ami 
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large frigates, more than twenty small frigates and sloops, ard upwards of 
twenty thousand men. We leairn from thtse points in history, what consti- 
tutes an object worthy of vast preparations; and it is impossible to resist 
the fact that our own coast, and rivers, ami bays, possess many establishments 
EOt less inviting to an enemy than Flushing and Antwerp. 

We are taught, moreover, Avhat constitutes a great expedition; in other 
words, what is the amount of force we must prepare to meet. And, more 
ilian all, we are taught that such an expedition seizing a favorable moment, 
wiien the military arrangements of a country are incomjilete — v%'hen" the ar- 
mies are absent, or imperfect in their organization or discipline — does not 
hesitate to land in the face of the most populous districts : and, availing of 
the local peculiarities, and covered and supplied by a fleet, to undertake op- 
trations which |^enetrate into the country, and consiuiie considerable time. 

It seems, therefore, that, whenever the object we are to cover possesses a 
value likely to provoke the cupidity of an enemy, or to stimulate his desire 
to inflict a serious blow, it is not enough that the approaches by water 
are guarded agairist his ships ; it will be indispensable to place safeguards 
against^attacks by land also. A force, considerable enough for very vigorous 
attacks against the land sWes of the fortifications, may be thrown upon the 
shore ; and, if these }'iel(l, a way is opened for the ships, and the enemy 
carries his object. 

Ill certain positions', the local circumstances would favor the land opera- 
tions of an eheniy ; permitting him, while operating against the fortifications, 
to be aided by the fleet, and covered from the reaction of the general force 
ot' the country. In other positions, the extreme thimitss of the population 
in the neighborhood, would require the forts to rely^for a considerable time, 
solely on their own strength. 'In all such cases, a much greater power- of 
resistance would be requisite than in circumstances of an opposite nature. 
In all such circumstances, the works should be of a strength adeqT.ale to 
resist an attack, although pers'jvered in viijforously for several days. But 
'"Vheii these land operations levA away trom the ship}3ing; or when the sur- 
rounding population is considerabie ; or whem considerable numbers of 
volunteers or regulars can be s|,cedily dravrn in by steamers 6r railroads — 
or the enemy is unable to shelter hls' movements by local peculiarities; then 
it Will suffice, if the work can v;ithstand vigorous attacks, for a few hours 

only. . • • 

The magnitude and strenf^th cf the work will depend, therefore, on the 
joint influence of the value of tjte objects covered ;*the natural strength of 
the positions ; and the succor to be drawn fi'crn the country. Wemaymtro- 
fluce as instances, New York and Peiisacola. The former is as attackable as 
the latter; that is to say, it iqiiolly requires artificial defences ; and, owing 
to Its capacious harbor and ei;sy entrance, it is not easy to place it in a sat- 
-•^tuctory condition as to the approaches by water. But, while an enemy, in 
J^nproaching any of the^^rinci].al works by land, could not well cover himself 
'^^''m the ^tracks of the concentrated population of the vicinity; the rapid means 
^f '-'^'imnunication from the interior would daily bring great accesrfon to the de- 
i^'ncc. A land attack against the city must, consequently, be restricted to a day 
'^ iv.o; and the works will fulfil their object, if impregnable to a coup d? mam. 

1 e!SHCr>1;i an nliiprt. in ir.: v ri cnpflc of fho hifrTip-ct Smn/^rfanr^o and 

ctly 
sandy 
^'ind, which closes in the harbor froin the sea. An enemy landed on this 
is;nnd '^Santa Rosa "" would be in uninterrupted communication with his 
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fleet ; could,, owing to the sparseness of the population, have nothing lo ap- 
prehend, for sometime, from any reinforcements arriving at the place ; and 
would be well protected, by position, from the effects of this succor, when 
it should arrive. 

While in possession of naval superiority, he might, therefore, not unreason- 
ably calculate on being ^ble to press a siege of many days, of the work 
which occupies the extremity of the island, and guards the entrance to the 
harbor. And, even before coming into possession of this work, his gun and 
mortar batteries, on the same island, could destroy everything not bomb-proof 
and incombustible, at the navy-yard. 

An attack not less persevering, and with equal chances of success, might 
be made from the othef Jide of the harbor also. 

If, therefore, the power to resist a coup de main be all that is conferred 
on the works at Pensacola, their object will be attained, only through the 
forbearapce of the enemy ; it being obviously indispensable, that the principal 
of these works be competent to resist a short siege. If this liability resulted 
from the thimjess of the neighboring population, it would still be man)' 
years before this state of things would be materially altered. 

But it does not depend on this alone ; the peculiar topographical features 
will continue this liability, in spite of inqreasing numbers, and ever so easy and 
rapid communication with the interior— it having been proved that a fleet may 
1^9 broad off this shore and hold daily communication therewith, during the 
most tempestuous season. The English fleet of men-of-war and transports 
lay, during the last war, from the 7th of February to the 15th of March, 
1814, anchored abreast of Dauphin island and Mobile point, where the 
exposure is the same a^ that off" Pensacola. 

Between the cases cited, which may be regarded as of the class of extreme 
tases, (a class comprising,, however, many important positions,) almost 
every conceivable modification of the defence will be called for, to suit the 
various conditions ^of the several points. 

The fortifications of the coast must, therefore, be competent to the double 
task of interdicting the passage of ships, and resisting land attacks— two 
distinct and independent qualities.^ The first, demands merely an array, in 
suitable numbers and in proper proportions, of heavy guns, covered by para- 
pets proof against shot and shells ; the seccHid demands inaccessibility. As 
there is nothing in the first quality necessarily involving the last, it has often 
happened, either from the little value of the position, or from the supposed 
improbability of a land attack, or from the want of time to construct proper 
works, that this property of inaccessibility has been neglected. 

Whenever we have an object of sufficient value to be covered by a battery, 
we should bear in mind that the eiiemy will know the value oi the object 
as well as ourselves ; that it is a very easy thing for him to land a party of 
men for an expedition of an hour or two ; and, unless we take the necessary 
preventive measures, his party will be sure to take the battery first ; after 
which, nothing will prevent his vessels consummating the design it was the 
purpose of the battery to prevent. In general, the same fortifications that 
guard the water approaches, A^ill protect the avenues by land also ; but, in 
certain cases, a force may be so landed as to evade the channel defences, 
reaching the object by a roiite entirely inland. Of course, this danger must 
be guarded against by suitable works, whenever the people cannot come 
promptly to the rescue. 

After the preceding exposition of views on the general subject of the 
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lefences of the coast; it may not be out of place hereto. indicate the mode 
)y which the system of fortifications can be manned and served, without an 
lugmentation, for that particular purpose, of the regular army. 

The force that should be employed for this service, in time of war, is the 
nilitia ; (using the term in a comprehensive sense ;) the probability being, 
hat, in most of the defended points on the seaboard, the uniformed and vol- 
mteer companies will supply the garrisons needed. And it may be shown, 
hat it is a service to which militia are better, adapted than to any other, 
fhe prominent defect of a militia force, results from the impossibility of so 
raining ^the men to field movements, in the brief period of their service, as 
give them any confidence in themselves as manoeuv^rers, in the face of 
egular troops. The liftle they learn, merely suffices to show them that it 
IS but little ; every attempt of the kind proving, by the disorders that they 
know not how to avoid, how much greater would be the disorder, if in the 
face of an enemy, and under fire. 

Without the knowledge to be obtained only by loifg and laborious prac- . 
tice, the militiaman feels that he is no match, in the field, for the regular 
soldier ; and it . would not be surprising should he desire to avoid an 
encounter. But there is no such difficulty in the service of fixed batteries-. 
The militiaman has there to be taught merely the service- of a single gun, 
than which nothing can be more simple. He must learn to use the ram- 
mer, and the sponge, the handspike, and the linstock ; to load, and to run 
to battery, to trail, and to fire : these are all. Each of these operations is 
of the utmost simplicity ; depending on individual action, and not on concert ; 
and they tnay all be taught in a very short time. There is no manoeuver- 
ing, no marching, no wheeling. The squad of one gun may be marched to 
another; but the service of ooth is the same. Even the art of pointing 
cannon is, to an American inilitiaman, an art of easy attainment, from the 
skill that all our countrymen acquire in the use of firearms — "drawing 
sight," or "aiming," being the same art, modified only by the difference in 
the gun. 

The mode of applying this force, may be illustrated, by the case of any of 
our cities on the seaboard. The forts and batteries, being put in perfect 
condition, should be garrisoned by a small body of regular artillery, such 
as a moderate military force could supply, and sufficient for the preserva- 
tion of the public property, and to afford indispensable daily guards. To 
these should be added two or three men of the ordnance department^ espe- 
'cially charged with the condition of the armament and ammunition ; and 
two or three engineer soldiers, whose sole duty it w^ould be to attend to the 
condition of the fortifications, keeping every part in a state of perfect 
^^pair. In certain important works, however, that would be liable to a 
violent assault, or exposed to siege, or to analagous operations ; it would 
he necessary, especially on the approach of a war, to keep up a more con- 
siderable body of regular troops. The volunteer force of the city, should 
then be divided into detachments, if possible, without disturbing their com- 
pany organization ; and should be assigned to the several works, according 
to the war-garrisons required at each — from four to six men, according to 
circumstances, being allowed to each gun. The larger works, might require 
ten, fifteen, or even twenty companies; the smaller, one, two, three, or 
^ore companies ; and in some cases, 6Ven a platoon might suffice. Being 
Aus assigned, each portion of the city force, 'would have its definite alarm 
post; and should be often taken to it, and there exercised in all the duties of 
4 
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its garrison ; and more especially in the service of its batteries ; and ih its de 
fence against assault. The multiplicity of steamboats, in all the cities, M-ouli 
enable the volunteers to reach even the most distant alarm-posts in a shoi 
time. In order that all these troops may become expert in their dUty, on 
of the works roost convenient to tne city, beside bemg the alarm>-post c 
some particular portion of the volunteers, should, during peace, be th 
ordinary school of drill for all ; and in this, the detachments should, in tun 
assemble and exercise. 

Beside the mere manual of the gun and battery, there should be frequen 
target practice, as being not only necessary in teaching the proper use c 
the battery, but as imparting interest and excitement to the service. 

It might be necessary for a time to submit the volunteers to the drill ofi 
competent ofBcer.or non-commissioned officer of the regular artillery ; and, ii 
particular, to conduct the practice with shot and shells, under such inspection 

The portion of the military force of the city not stationied' in the fixed 
batteries, would constitute, under an impending attack, a reserve, posted 
either in one, or several bodies, according to circumstances ; ready to covei 
exposed points ; to co-operate in offensive movements ; or to relieve ex- 
hausted garrisons : this portion, having connected with it, the mounted force, 
the field artillery, and the heavy movable guns. 

This appropriation of the volunteer force, to the immediate defence of the 
city, would operate in the most favorable way upon that force ; superadding 
to the impulses of patriotism, every feeling connected with family,, property^ 
^nd social and cjvil relations ; and, while making military service, the first 
of duties, relieving it of hardship and privation. 

The organization of volunteer force, here contemplated, may comprehend 
the whole maritime frontier, and be applicable, also, at the more populous 
points upon the inland borders. I 

This arrangement, while it might be an enduring one, would be the leastj 
expensive by far, of any that would be efificient. : 

The days of exercise, drill, and encampment, should be fixed and invaria* 
ble, in order that they may the less interfere with the private occupation^' 
of the volunteers. During an impending attack, greater or less portions,! 
should be constantly at their posts ; but still, the service in the batteries, 
would comprise but a very small portion of the year. 

According to the value of the mterest to be defended, and the extent of 
the works to be occupied, would be the rank of the chief command ; which 
should be entrusted to an ofificer of the regular army; whose control miglit| 
often be extended, advantageously, over a certain extent of seaboard to the 
ri^t and left^ — constituting a maritime department. 

xhe existing fortifications of the sea coast — Including a few useless reJ 
mains of the revolutionary works, are due to three distinct epochs^ namely 
1. Those that grew out of the political agitations attending the Fren 
revolution of 1789, and the wars consequent thereon. ' As all the princi 
harbors had to be protected at once ; the contracted fiscal means of t 
country required that the works should be small ; and they were also, gen- 
erally of a temporary character ; but they proved suflScient. France, tha 
a weak naval power, was moreover fully occupied at home, and in pressinj 
her continental campaign. 

2. On the approach qf the war of 1812, the obvious inadequacy of exisV 
ing forts, led to large appropriations for fortifications ; so that when the war 
6roke out, there was not a town of any magnitude upon the coast, not prO' 
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vided with one or more batteries. Every place within reach of an 
enemy^s marauding expeditions, called for this kind of protection ; and 
there is no doubt that the defences Supplied, saved the country from great 
losses. These defences of the second system were also small and weak ; and 
being built, for the sake of present economy, of cheap materials, and work- 
manship, were very perishable. The Government, aware of this weakness, 
called out to their support, during the war, vast bodies of militia at enor- 
mous expense — ^covering these troops with extensive lines of field works. 

3. The War with England being over, tlie Government promptly entered 
upon a permanent system of coast defence ; and, to that end, constituted a 
board of engineers, with instructions to make examinations and plans, sub- 
ject td the revision of the chief engineer, and the sanction of the 'Secretary 
of Wdr* And it is this, the third system^ that has been, ever since 1816, in 
the course of execution — and is now, as we shall see, well advanced. - 

Whenever the examinations of the board of engineers included positions^ 
for dock-yards, naval depots, ^c., naval oflRcers, of rank and experience, were 
associated with them. 

The board devotjed several years, uninterruptedly, to the duty — ^presenting 
successive reports ; and submitting, first, plans of the fortifications needed at 
the most important points. Afterward, they were sufficiently in advance 
of the execution of the system, to apply. most of their time to the duties of 
construction, giving in, occasionally , additional reports and plans. In rare 
cases, it has happened that plans have been made under the particular direc- 
tion of the chief engineer, owing to the difficulty, at the moment, of drawing 
tlie widely dispersed members of the board from their individual trusts. 

The board aiid the chief engineer arranged the defences into classes j ac- 
cording to their view of the . relative importance of the proposed works, in 
the order of time. This order has been generally well observed, in the exe- 
cution of the system ; with the exception erf some cases in which, by the action 
oi Congress^ certain fprts were advanced out of the order advised by the 
board. 

For many years, grants for fortifications were made, annually, by Conr 
gress in a gross sum ; which wa^ apportioned according to the discretion of 
the President* But since March 3, 1821, the appropriations have been spe- 
cific — the grants for each work being particularly stated. For many years, 
every new fortification has, before being made the object lof appropriations, 
been sahctioned by a special act of Congress, upon recommendation of the 
Military committee. 

The classes are as follows, giving, now, merely the. names of forts awH 
places; the costj^ armament, &c. of the several works executed or projected,, 
will be given at the end, in proper, tables. * 

Class J?— includes certain old works of the first and second systems. 
Some of these are already repaired ; some undergoing repairs ; and some sub- 
ject to repair, should a war impend before better works shall have beea 
substituted, viz: ■ . . 
Fort Sullivan- - -- Eastpdrt, Maine, 

" Edgecomb -- Wiscasset, Maine. 

" Preble --Portland, Maine. 

" Scammel— ---Portland, Maine. 

" McClary — - — - — - - - Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

" Constitution ---• - Portsmouth, Nejsv Hampshire. 

A fort at Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
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Fort Pickering — -. .- -Salem, Massachusetts. 

" Lee- ' -Salem, Massachusetts. 

" Sewall -- Marbleliead, Massachusetts. 

" Independence- - Boston harbor, Massachusetts. 

" Winthrop - ^ Boston harbor, Massachusetts. 

" West Head Battery- Governor's Island, Massachusetts. 

" South East Battery- •• .- -/- Governor's Island, Massachusetts. 

" At - -- New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

" Wolcott - Newp6rt, Rhode Island. 

*^ Greene-- ^^- Newport, Rhode Island. 

** Trumbull - New London, Connecticut. 

" Hale- New Haven, Connecticut. 

" Columbus- - -- Governor's Island, New York. 

" Castle Williams-- - -- Governor's Island, New York. 

" South Battery -- Governor's Island, New York. 

« Gibson - - - r - - Ellis' Island, New York. 

*^ Wood r .- Bedlow's. Island, New York. 

" Richmond- — *• Staten Island, New York. 

" Tompkins — - Staten Island, New York. 

Battery Hudson- -- Statefn Island, New York. 

" Morton Staten Island, New York. 

Fort Lafayette- — Narrows, New York harbor. 

" Mifflm--- - — . Delaware rivel*, Pennsylvania. 

" McHenry ---- Baltimore harbor, Maryland. 

" Madison -- --- •»-- Annapolis, Maryland. 

" Severn ^ — -- Annapolis, Maryland . 

" Washington — - -<- -7-- -Potomac river, Maryland. 

" Johnson Cape Fear river, North Carolina. 

Castle Pinckney Charleston harbor. South Carolina. 

Fort Moultrie ' Charleston harbor, South Carolina. 

Battery- ■* Beaufort, South Carolina. 

Fort Jackson '-^ Savannah river, Georgia. 

" Marion - St. Augustine, Florida. 

" Barrancas '^- --- — Pensacola, Florida. 

^* St. Philip - Mississippi river, Louisiana. 

Class B — ^includes new works (third system) completed; or so nearly com- 
pleted, as to be able to use all, or nearly, all their batteries, viz : 

Fort Warren- --- Boston harbor, Massachusetts. 

" Adams Newport, Rhode Island. 

" Schuyler- - Throg's Neck, New York harbor. 

" Hamilton * New York harbor. New York, 

** Monroe Old Point Comfort, Virginia. 

*' Macon -^ * — Beaufort, North Carolina. 

*^ Caswell - - Oak Island, North Carolina. 

" Pulaski Cockspur Island, Georgia. 

" Pickins Pensacola, Florida, 

" McRee - Foster's Bank, Florida. 

" Morgan --- Mobile Point, Alabama. 

" Pike - ^---— *--Rigolets, Louisiana. 

'* Macomb (formerly Wood) Chef Menteen, Louisiana. 
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Battery Bienvenu, Bayou Bienvenu, Louisiana. 
Tower Dupre, Bayou Dupre, Louisiana. 

Fort Jackson - Mississippi river, Louisiana^ 

" Livingston --* Barrataria bay, Lousiaha. 

Class C — includes works now under construction, and more or less 
advanced, viz : 

Fort Knox opposite Bucksport, Maine. 

" Delaware Delaware river, Delaware. 

" Carroll * Soller's Point Flats, Maryland . 

^** Calhoun Hampton Roads, Virginia. 

" Sumter --- - Charleston harbor. South Carolina. 

" Clinch - Cumberland Sound, Georgia, 

" Taylor - - -Key West, Florida. 

" Jetferson- *..,- Garden Key, Tortugas, Florida. 

Redoubt of Fort Barrancas Pensacola, Florida.. 

Fort Gaines-'--- Dauphin Island, Alabama. 

Class D — includes works, the first to be commenced, arranged, in geo- 
graphical order,, viz f • 

Fort at mouth of Kennebeck river, Maine. 

" Scammel (new) .•-.. Portland harbor, Maine. 

" -^^- (njBw)* ----» — -— -Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

" Pickering (new)- - -Salem, Massachusetts. 

« ^ _ (new) r Jackspoint, Marblehead, Mass; 

Works at Provincetown, )Massachusetts. 

Works at New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

Fort on Rose Island,, Narragansett Roads, Rhode Island. 

Fort on Sandy Hook Point, New York. 

Fort on Thomas' Point, Patuxent river, Maryland. 

Fort at Proctor's Landing, Louisiana. 

Works at Galveston bay, Texas. % 

Works at Brazos Santiago, Textiji*' 

C/(W5 U—^ includes works to be commenced after those in Clas^ D> ia 
geographical order, viz : 

New Fort Preble, Portland harbor, Maine. 

Works at Gloucester, Massachusetts. ' 

Closing Broad Sound Pass, Boston harbor, Massach\isetts. 

Works at Gurnet Point,, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 

Works at Cedar Point, Potomac river, Maryland. 

Works at Georgetown, South Carolina. 

Works in Poi^t Royal roads, South Carolina. 

Works on Tybee island. Savannah river, Georgia. 

Tower at Pass au Heron, Alabama. 

Fort at Ship island, Mississippi. . ^ 

Works at Passa Cavallo, Matagorda bay, Texas. , 

Class F — includes^ works to be commenced last of all, also in geographi- 
cal order, viz r - , 
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Works at Eastport harbor, Maine. 

" Machias, Maine. 

" Mount Desert Island, Maine. 
' " Castine, Maine. 

" St. George's Bay, Maine. 

" Damariscotta Bay, Maine. 

** Broad Bay, Maine. 

" Sheepscott Bay, Maine. 

" in Hog Island Channel, Portland harbor, Maine. 

"at mouth of Saco river, Maine. 

** Mouth of Kennebunk river, Maine. 

** York, Maine. 

" Newburyport, Massachusetts. 

** Beverly, "Massachusetts. 

" . Naugus Head, Salem, Massachusetts. 

" Fort SewalJ, Marblehead, Massachusetts. 

" Nanta^ket head, Boston, harbor, Massachusetts. 
Redoubt on Hog island do Massachusetts. 

Works. at Nantucket, Massachusetts. 

" Edgartown, Massachusetts. 

" Faunou^h, Massachusetts. 

" Holmes Hole, Massachusetts. 

" Tarpaulin Cove, Massachusetts. 

" Canonicut Island, Rhode Island. 
Works closing, west passage of Narragansett Roads, Rhode Island. 
Fort Griswold, New London, Connecticut. , 
Works at mouth of Connecticut river, Connecticut. 
Fort Hale, New Haven, Connecticut. 
" Wooster do Connecticut. 
Works for harboTs and towns between New Haven and New York. 

" in Gardiner's Bay^ Long Island Sound, New York. 

^* Sag Harbor, New York. 
Fort on Wilkin's Point, Long Island, New York. 
Redoubt in advance of Fort Tompkin's, Staten Islaind, New York. 
' Fort at Delaware, breakwater, Lewes, Delaware. 
Fort opposite Fort Delaware, Delaware river, Delaware. 
Fort on Elk river, ^Maryland. 

Works on Hawkin's Point, below Baltimore, Maryland. 
Fort on Point Patience, Patuxent river, Maryland. 
Works at St. Mary's, Potomac river, Maryland. 

" Bald Head, Cape Fear riyer, North Carolina. 

" Federal Point, do " North Carolina. 

" Mouth of Santee river. South Carolina. 

" Bull's B^y and other inlets. South Carolina. 

" Stono Sound, South Carolina. 

" North Edisto Sound, South Carolina. 

" South Edisto Sound, South Carolina. 

" St. Helena Sound, South Carolina. 

" Wassaw Sound, Georgia. 

" Ossabam Sound, Georgia. 

" St. Catherine's Sound, Georgia. 
Sapelo Sound, Georgia. 
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Works at JDoley Inlet, Georgia. 

^^ Altamahaw Sound, Georgia. 
^^ St. Simon's Sound, Georgia. 
" .St. Andrew's Sound, Georgia. 
^* Charlotte harbor, Florida. 
Tampa Bay, Florida. 
Appalachicoia Bay, Florida. 
Appalachie Bay, Florida. 
St. Joseph's Bay, Florida. 
Suita Rosa Bay, Florida. 
Perdido Bay, Alabama. 
Bein^ arranged in the preceding classes, on the principles before stated ; 
it will be seen that those, places vmich are deemed to be least important in 
the system, and which may be postponed till all others are executed ; con- 
stitute by far the most liumerous class. Within this class (F,) there are no 
doubt great difOerences, as to the claim for defences; and in the course of 
years likely to elapse before apy of them can be taken in hand — several may 
me in the scale of relative importance. 

There are also in class E, differences of the same sort ; and it is not 
(unlikely that, .before they can be commenced, at the rate the system has 
theretofore advanced, there may be interchanges between this and class F. 

In (llass D, however, it is less probable that there will be a material' 
•change, as all the positions are important now-^being designed to cover 
large towns or cities, or national establishments, or the outlets of valuable 
•commerce, or important roadsteads. 

I proceed how to examine the coast in detail : proceeding geographically, 
beginning .at the north-eastern extremity; and referring to accompanying 
tables. It may be well to observe here, once for all, that much confidence 
is not asked for the mere conjectures presented below, as to the number^ 
and cost,- of the works assigned for the protection of the harbors which have 
not yet been surveyed. In some cases, there may be mistakes as to the 
number of forts and batteries needed ; in others, errors will exist in the 
estimated cost. ^ . , 

Eastport and Machias may be mentioned as places that will unquestion- 
■aUy be thought to need defensive works by the tim^, in the prder of rela- 
tive importance, the execution of them can be undertaken. by the Govern- 
ment. There are several small towns eastward of Mount Desert Island, that 
JQay, at that period, deserve equsfl attention : at present, however, the 
places mentioned will be the only ones estiiioiated for; and $100,000 will be 
•assumed as the cost of each. (Class F.) 

Mount Desert Island^ situated a little east of Penobscot bay, having 
•a capacious and close harbor, affording anchorage for the highest class 
of vessels, and eajsily accessible from sea, offers a station for the navy 
<rf an enemy, Superior to any other on this part of the coast. From this 
ipoint, his cruisers might act .with great effect against the navigation of the 
eastern coairt ; especially that of Maine ; and his enterprises could be con- 
ducted with great rapidity against any points he might select. These con- 
siderations, added to the very great advantage, in certain political events, 
of our occupying a ^naval station thus advanced, whence we might act 
^offensively ; together with the expediency of providing places of succor on a 
part of the coast wfeere vessels are so frequently perplexed in their naviga- 
tion by the prevailing. fogs ; lead to the conclusion, that the fortification,, in a 
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strone manner, of this roadstead, may, before long, be necessary. A survey 
of this island was begun many years ago ; but the party being called off to 
other duties, it was never completed. The project of defensive works has 
not been made. The entire cost may be, as assumed by the engineer 
department some years ago, $500,000. (Class F.) 

Castine. — It would seem to be impossible, on this coast, to deprive an 
enemy, enjoying naval superiority, of harbors; or prevent his using them 
as stations during a war — insular situations, which his vessels would ren- 
der unapproachable, being so numerous; but it seems propei" that such 
of these positions as are the sites of towns should be secured. During 
the last wsn*, the English held the position of Castine for some time; and 
left it at their pleasure. It is probable a work costing about $50,000 
would deter an enemy frotn again making choice of this position. (Class F.) 

Penobscot Bay. — Upon this bay, ana, upon the river of the same name 
flowing into it, are several flourishing towns and villages. Of the many 
bays which inters^ect the coast, the Penobscot is the one which presents 
the greatest number of safe and capacious anchorages. As before 
observed, a large portion of these harbors must, for the present, be left 
without defences, but the valuable commerce of the bay and river must be 
covered ; and to afford a secure retreat for such vessels as may be unable to 
place themselves under the protection of the works to the east or west of 
the bay, the passage of the river must be defended i The lowest point at 
which this can be done, without great expense, is opposite Bucksport, at the 
"Narrows." Fort KrioXy at this position, is now under construction — esti- 
mated at $500,000. (Glass C.) 

St. George^s Bay^ Broad Bay^ Damariscotta, and Shlepscot. — ^West 
of the Penobscot occur the abovemehtioned bays ; all being deep inden- 
tations leading to towns, villages, and various establishments of indus- 
try and enterprise. The bays have not been surveyed, and^ of pourse, no 
Slans have been formed for their defence. $400,(K)0 ar^ assigned to the 
efence of these waters. The "Sheepscot is an excellent harbor oi refuge 
for vessels of every size. (Class F.) 

Kennebeck River. — This river (one of the largest in the eastern 
States,) enters the sea nearly midway between Cape Cod and the mouth 
of the St. Croix. It rises near the source of thfe Chandiere, which is a 
tributary of the St. Lawrence ; and has ohce served as a line of operations 
against Quebec. The situation and extent of this river ; the value of its 
products ; and the active commerce of several very flourishing towns upon 
its banks ; together with the excellence of the harbor within its mouth ; will 
not permit its defence to be neglected. The surveys begun many years ago, 
were never finished. The estimated cost of defences, as formally reported 
by the engineer department, was $300,000. Positions near the mouth will 
permit a secure defence. (Class D.) 

Portland Harbor. — ^The -protection of the town, of the merchantmen 
belonging to it, and of the ships-of-war that may be stationed in this har- 
bor to watch over this part of the coast, or that may enter for shelter, 
(all of them important objects,) may be secured, as an inspection of the 
map of the harbor will show, by occupying Fort Preble point. House 
island. Hog island ledge, and Fish point. If the two channels to the west 
and east of Hog Island can be obstructed at small expense, (to decide 
which some surveys are yet necessary,) there will be ho necessity for a 
battery on the ledge ; and Fish point need be occupied only by such works 
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as may be thrown up in time of war. The expense, as now estimated, of 
the works planned for this defence, will be $155,000 for Fort Preble, and 
$48,000 for House island ; for Hog island channel, say $135,000. (ClassesR 
A,D,E,F.) 

In addition, there must be repairs immediately applied to the old works 
at Fort Preble, including the rebuilding of a sea-wall lately overthrown, at 
an expense of 87,500. 

Saco^ Kennebunk and York. — Small works, comparatively, will cover 
these places ; 875,000 is assumed as the aggregate cost.. (Class F.) 

Portsmouth Harbor and Jfavy^Yard. — The onljr good roadsteac^. 
or harbor, between Cape Elizabeth and Cape Ann, is Portsmouth har- 
bor, within the mouth of the Piscataqua river. Line-of-battle ships can 
ascend as- high as Fox point, seven miles above the town. This situa- 
tion, sufficiently commodious for a naval depot, should be maintained ;: 
but it is f o be regretted that the bay to the south of Fox point vtas not 
chosen a$ the site of the navy-yard, instead of Fernald's island. Being 
where it is^ it will be necessary, in time of war, to make some particular 
dispositions for the protection of the navy-yard, from an attack from the 
north shore of the river. 

The position of Fort Constitution will certainly, and that oiFort McQlary 
will probably, be occupied by the rfe/cncc; though ttieworka themselves should 
j2;ive place to those that will better fulfil the object.v The other positions- 
for forts or batteries, are Gerrisb's point. Fishing iisland, and Clarke's island ; 
some, if not all, of which must be occupied. Surveys have been made and 
projects for the defence are now under the consideration of the board of en- 
pneers. The estimates have not been furnished,, but there is reason for be- 
lieving that the entire c6st of fortifying this harbor will not fall short of 
«300,0OO. (Class D.) 

Jfewburyport Harbor. — The points forming the mouth of the harbor 
are continually changing; and it seems necessary, therefore, to rely, 
for the defence of the narbor, on works to be thrown up during a war. — 
There is only a shoal draught of water. It is thought $100,000 will de- 
fend this harbor adequately. (Class F.) 

Gloucester Harbor. -^The position of this harbor ^ near the extremity 
of Cape Ann, placet it in close relation with the v navigation of all Massa- 
chusetts bay, and imparts to it considerable importance. No surveys^ 
have yet been made, but it is believed that sufficient defence may be 
provided for 8200,000. (Class E.) Should there be any occasion for 
defensive works before the proposed new works can be commenced, an ex- 
penditure of S10,Q00, in repairs of the old fort, will be required. (Class A.) 

Benerly Harber. — This harbor will be defended chiefly by a portion oi 
the works designed for Salem. $50,000 in addition will secure it. (Class F.) 

Salem Harbor. r^The port of Salem is distant from Marblene«^d two 
Hules, and separated therefrom by a penmsula. The occupation of the ex- 
tremity of Winter island (where are the ruins of Fort Pickering) on one 
side, and Naugushead on the other, will effectually secure this harbor. Pro- 
jects have been presented for this defence, estimated to cost $225,000. 
(Classes D and F.) On a sudden emergency old Fort Lee may be put in an 
effective state for $2,000, and Fort Pickering for $5,000. (Class A.) 

Marblehead Harbor. — Beside covering, in some measure, the harbor or 
Boston ; Salem and Marblehead harbors possess an important commerce of 
their own, and also' afford shelter for vessels prevented, by certain winds,. 
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from entering Boston or pursuing their course eastward. The proposed 
mode of defending Marblehead harbjor consists in occupying, on the north 
side, the hillock which commands the present Fojrt Sewall, (which will be 
superseded by the new work) and on the south, the position of Jack's point. 
The two works will cost $318,000. (Classes D and F.) 

To repair old Fort Sewall, which may be necessary if the new works are 
not soon begun, will require ten thousand dollars, (Class A.) . 

Boston Harbor,— We come now to the most important harbor in the 
eastern section of the coast ; and, considering the relations to general com- 
merce, and the interests of the navy, one of the most important in the whole 
Lnion. ; . 

After a careful examination of all the necessary conditions of such a 
problem, the board of naval officers and engineers, in their joint report of 
1820, gave this harbor a preference over all other positions to the east, and 
inclusive, of New York Bay and the Hudson, as the seat of the great north- 
ern naval depot ; and the government, by the great additions and improve- 
ments that have from.year to year been since made to the navy yard on the 
Charlestown side, have virtually sanctioned > the recommendation of the 
Board. But, independent of the navy-yard, Boston is a city of great wealth, 
and possesses an extensive and active commerce. 

The old works defended merely the interior basin from attacks by water ; 
but, as it often happens that vessels enter NantJisket roads with a wind too 
scant to take them to the city, or ^re detained in President roads by light 
winds or an adverse tide ; as the former, especially, is a very convenient 
anchorage *whence to proceed to sea ; and, above all, as Nantasket roads af- 
ford the best possible station for a blockading squadron, it was deemed in- 
dispensable to place permanent defences at the mouth of the harbor. The 
project of defence regards the existing works, with the necessary repairs 
and modifications, a$ constituting a second barrier. 

Beside a permanent work, now ajmost finished, on George's island ; it 
contemplates permanent works on Nantasket Head, and filling up the Broad 
Sound channel, so as to leave no passage in that direction for .ship& of war. 

Until the best draught for steam vessels of war shall be well ascertained, 
it will not be safe to say to what depth the Broad Sound channel, should 
be restricted ; nor, indeed, can it be positively asserted that this description 
of vessel can be conveniently excluded by such means. Other vessels can^ 
however, be thus excluded ; and steam vessels passing this channel, wouhi 
still have to pass, the inner barrier. The estimated joost of the works for 
this harbor is 81 ,354,573. • 

Besides the works of a permanent character, it will be necessary, in the 
beginning of a war, to erect several temporary works On certain positions 
in the harbor, and oji the lateral approaches, to theV navy-yard. (Classes 
A, B, E and F.) 

Plymouth and Provincetown Harbors. — ^These harbors have a commerce 
of some consequence of their own ; but they ar^ particularly interesting ia 
reference to the port -of Boston. While these are undefended, an enemy\s 
€quadron blockading Massachusetts bay, will have ports of refuge under his 
ke, which would enable him to maintain his blockade,, even throughout the 
most stormy seasons, knowing that the winds which would force him to 
tseek shelter would be adverse to outward bound, and fatal to such inward 
bound vessels as should venture near the cape. Were the enemy deprived 
«of these harbors, he would be unable to enforce a vigorous investment, as 
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he must be constrained to take an o&ng on every approach of foul weather. 
Our own vessels, coming in from sea, and finding an enemy interposed 
between them and Boston, or being turned from their course by adverse 
winds, would^ in case of the defence of these ports, find to the south of 
Boston, shelters equivalent to those provided in the east at Marblehead, 
Salem, Gloucester and Portsmouth. Plymouth harbor has not been fully 
surveyecL Provincetown harbor has lieen sur^'eyed, but the projects of 
defence have not been formed. The former, it is thought, may be suitably 
covered by a work of no great cost on Gurnett point ; while, to fortify 
Provincetown harbor in such a way as to cover vessels taking shelter 
therein, and at the same time to deprive an enemy of safe anchorages, will 
involve considerable expense. Probably, no nearier estimate can be formed 
at present, than that offered by t|ie Engineer Department some years ago, 
which gave one hundred thousand dollars for Plymouth, and six hundred 
thousand dollars for Provincetown. (Classes D and E.) 

The coast between cape Cod and cape Hatteras differs from the north- 
eastern section in possessing fewer harbors, in having but little rocky and a 
great portion of sandy shore, in its milder climate and clearer atmosphere ; 
and it differs from all the other portions in the depth and magnitude of its 
interior seas and sounds, and in the distance to which deep tide navigation 
extends up its numerous large rivers. The circuit of the coast, not include 
ing the shores of the great bays, measures about six hundred and fifty miles. 

Martha* s Vineyard S&und, — To the south of Cape Cod lie the islands of 
Nantucket and Martha's Vineyard, which, with several smaller, islands on 
the south, and the projection of Cape Malabar on the east, enclose the above 
named sound. The channels through this sound being sufiicient for mer- 
chant vessels, and one of the channels permitting the passage even of small 
frigate^, are not only the constant track of coasting vessels, but also of large 
numbers of vessels arriving in the tempestuous inonths from foreign voy- 
ages. There are, within the sound, the harbors oi Tarpaulin Covey rlolraes 
Hole, Edgartovm, Falmouth, Hyannis, and J^antucket^ besides small an- 
chorages. 

In addition to the many thousand vessels passing this water annually, of 
which there are sometimes forty or fifty, (a portion containing very valuable 
cargoes,) to be seen in the harbors aw^itmg a change of wind ; there is 
supposed to be at least forty thousand tons of whaling vessels owned in the 
towns of this sound. . 

If the harbors just named, are to be defended at all, it must be by forti- 
fications. There is little or no population except in the towns ; and even 
this is believed to be entirely without military organization.. A privateer 
might-run into either of these harbors, and capture, destroy, or levy contri- 
butions at pleasure. The use of the' sound itself, as an anchorage for ves- 
sels of war, cannot be prevented by fortifications alone. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars may, perhaps, suffice for the defence of all the harbors 
against the kind of enterprise to which they are exposed. (Class F.) . 

J^ew Bedford and Fairhaven Harhor. — Projects and estimates have been 
made for the defence of this harbor^ on which lie two of the most flourish- 
ing towns in the eastern States : New Bedford being, as regards registered 
tonnage, the' third harbor in the United States. Estimate $208,000. (Class 
D.) . * 

Buzzard!* s Bay\ — Interposed between the main and the island of Martha's 
Vineyard, are the Elizabeth islands, wliich bound Buzzard's bay on the 
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south. This bay covers the harbor of New Bedford, and might be used as 
an anchorage by an enemy's fleet ; but it is too wide to be defended by for- 
tifications. 

JVarragansett Bay. — Some of the properties of this great roadstead have 
been stated in the preceding remarks. 

The defence adopted for Narragansett roads miist be formidable on the 
important points, because they will be exposed to powerful expeditions. 
Although the possession of this harbor, the destruction of the naval estab- 
lishment, the capture of the floating defences, and the possession of the 
island as a place of debarkation and refreshment, should not be considered 
as constituting of themselves, objects worthy a great expedition, they 
might very well be the preliminary steps of such expedition ; and defences, 
weak in their character, might tempt, rather than deter it ; for although 
unable to resist his enterprise, they might be fully competent, after being 
captured and strengthened by such means as he would have at hand, to 
protect him from offensive demonstrations on our part. 

There are besides, in the local circumstances, some reasons why the works 
should be strong. The channel on the eastern side of the island, being per 
manently closed by a solid bridge, requires no defensive worls ; but this 
bridge 'being the upper end of the island, the channel is open to an enemj 
all along the eastern shore of the island. Works erected for the defence of 
the channel of the west side of the island cannot, therefore, prevent, nor even 
oppose, a landing on the eastern ^e. The enemy may, consequently, take 
possession, and bend his whole force to the reduction of the forts on the island, 
which cannot be relieved ilntil a force has been organized, brought from a 
distance, conveyed by water to the points attacked, and landed in the face 
of his batteries ; all tiiis obviously requiring several days, during which the 
forts should be capable of holding out. To do this against an expedition of 
ten thousand or twentv thousand men, demands something more than the 
strength to resist a single assault. Unless the main woxks be competent to 
withstand a siege of a few days, they will not, therefore, fulfil their trust, 
and will be worse than useless. 

It must here be noticed, that, although the works dp not prevent the 
landing of an enemy on Rhode Island, they will, if capable of resisting his. 
efforts for a few days, make his residence on the island for any length or 
time impossible, since forces in any number may be brought from the main, 
and landed, under cover of the fire of the works. 

To come now to the particular defences proposed for this roadstead. It 
must be stated that there are three entrances into Narragansett roads:— 

1st. The eastern channel, wliich passes upon the east side of the island 
of Rhode Island. This, as before stated, being shut by a solid bridge, 
needs no defence by fortifications, other than a field-work or two, which 
may be thrown up at the opening of a war. 

id. The central channel, which enters from sea by passing" between 
Rhode Island and Conanicut island. This is by far the best entrance, and 
leads to the best anchorage ; and this it is proposed to defend by a fort on 
the east side of the entrance, designed to be the principal work in the 
system. This work, called Fort Adams, is nearly completed. On the 
west side of the entrance it is proposed to place another work ; and on an 
island, called Rose island, facing the entrance, a third work. It is also 
proposed to repair the old fort on Goat island, just within the mouth ; and 
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also old Fort Greeoy which is a little higher up, on the island of Rhode 
Island. 

0(1. As to the western passage, three modes present themselves : first, by 
reducing the depth of water by an artificial ledge, so as, while the passage 
shall be as free as it is now for the coasting-trade, it shall be shut as to tne 
vessels-of-war, including steam-vessels ; second, by relying on fortifications 
alone to close the qhannel ; or, third, by resorting in part to one, and in part 
to the other mode just mentioned. Either is practicable ; but, being the 
least expensive and most certain, the estimates are founded on the first. 
The total cost of the Narragansett defences is estimated at $1,699,000. 
(Classes A, B, D, F.) 

Gardiner^ s Bay. — It is uncertain whether this harbor, which would be a 
Tery valuable one to an enemy investing this part of the coast, is defensible 
by fortifications alone. After it shall nave been surveyed, it may appear 
that, from one or more positions, the whole anchorage may be controlled by 
heavy sea-mortars. In such a case, the defensive works would not be 
costly. If it be found expedient to fortify some particular portion of the 
bay, as an anchorage for steam-batteries, (which, however, is not antici- 
pated,) the expense would probably be as great as was anticipated some 
years since by the engineer department, viz., $400,000. (Class F.) 

Sag HarboTy JV. x ., and Stonington, Conn. — Neither of these harbors 
has been surveyed with reference to defence. The first is possessed of 
considerable tonnage ; and the second, beside being engaged in commerce, 
is the terminus of a railroad from Boston, $100,000 may be assigned to 
the first, and $200,000 to the other. (Classes E and F.) 

J^ew London Harbor is very important to the commerce of Long Island 
sound ; and, as a port of easy access, having a grc'at depth of water, rarely 
freezing, and, being easily defended, it is an excellent station for the navy. 
It is also valuable as a snelter for vessels bound out or hojne, and desirous 
of avoiding a blockading squadron off Sandy Hook. The plan of defence 
includes the rebuilding of Forts Ttumbull and Griswold — the former having 
been already done, very nearly — remaining expense estimated at $198,000. 
(Classes, A and F.) ' 

Mouth of CoV'necticut River. — ^This river has been shown to be subject 
to the expeditions of an enemy- No survey has been made with a view to 
its defences. $100,000 is introduced here as the conjectural cost. (Clags 

J^ew Haven Harbor.-^Ii is proposed to defend this harbor by improving 
and enlarging Fort Hah^ and substituting a new work for the slight 
redoubt erected during the last war, called rort Wooster. The expense of 
both may be set down at $90,000, exclusive of $5,000 for immediate 
repairs of old Fort Hale. (Classes A and F.) 

There are several towns ! be tvyeen JVeur Haven and Jfew Yorky on both 
sides of the Sound ; none of them are very large as yet ; still, most, if not 
all, are prosperous and increasing.^ Although, in their present condition, 
it might not be deemed necessary to apply any money to permanent 
defences ; yet, as part of the present object is to ascertain, as near as may 
be, the ultimate cost of completely fortifying the coast, it seems proper to 
look forward to the time when some of these towns may become objects of 
predatory enterprises of some magnitude. Bearing in mind the probable 
increase of population in the mean time, and the situation of the places 
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generally, it is thought that 9300,000 vrill be enouprh to provide defences 
foralU (Class F.) 

Jfew York Harbor » — ^The objects of the projected works for the security 
of New York, are to cover the city from an attack by land or sea; to pro- 
tect its numerous shipping ; to prevent, as far as possible, the blockade of 
this great port ; and to Cover the interior communication uniting this harbor 
with the Delaware. 

There are two avenues to the city, namely, one by the main channel, 
direct from sea, and one bv the Sound. ' 

The projected system of defence closes this last avenue at the greatest dis- 
tance possible from the city, namely, at Throg's point. The occupation of 
this point will force the enemy to land more than twenty miles from the 
city on one side, and still farther from the navy-yard on the other. 

A work now in progress and nearly finished at ThrogV point, will prevent 
any attempt to force this passage. It will, as we have seen, oblige an 
enemy to land at a considerable distance from the object ; and as he will 
then be unable to turn the strong position afforded by Harlem river, the 
cover on the New York side will be sufficient. 

But, should he land on the Long Island side, he mieht, by leaving parties 
on suitable positions, with a view to prevent our Crossmg the river and fall-- 
ing on his rear, make a dash at the navy-yard, having no obstacle in his 
front. To prevent this effectually ; and also to aecomjmish other objects ; a 
work should be erected on Wilkins' point, opposite Throg'S point. This 
work, besides completing the defence of that channel, would involve a inarch 
against the navy-yard, from this quarter, in great danger ; since all the forces 
that could be collected on the New York shore might, under cover of this 
work, be crossed over to Long Island, and fall on the rear of the enemy,, 
cutting off his communication w4th the fleet. The two works on iThrog's 
and Wilkins' points may, therefore, be regarded as perfectly protecting, oa 
that side, the city and navy-yard. 

Against an attack by the main channel, there are — r 

1st. The works in the vicinity of the city, which woyld act upon an 
enemy's squadron only after its arrival before the, place, 'they consist of 
Fort Columbus, Castle Williams, and South Battery, on Governor's Island;. 
Fort Wood, on Bedlow's island ; and Fort Gibson, on Ellis's island. 

It is necessary that these works be maintained, because, in' the event of 
the lower barriers being' forced, these would still afford a resourcie. It is 
a disadvantage of their position^, however, that the destruction of the city 
might be going on simultaneously with the contest between the forts and 
the fleets. They cannot, however, be dispensed with, untjl the outer bar- 
riers are entirely completed, if even then. 

2d. At the rf arrows, about seven miles below the city, the passage 
becomes so contracted as to permit good disposition to be made for defen<5e* 
On the Long Island side of the Narrows is Fort LafayettCf which is a strong- 
water-battery standing on a reef at some distance from the shore ; and 
immediately behind it, on the top of the bank, is a small but strong work, 
called Fort Hamilton. Some repairs being applied to these works, this 
position may be regarded as weir occupied. 

On the west, or Staten Island, side of the Narrows are the following 
works, all of which were erected by the State of New York, yiz : Fort 
Richmond^ which is a water-battery ; Battery Hudson^ w^hich is at some 
height above the water ; Battery Morton^ which is a small battery on the 
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top of the hill^; and Fort Tompkins^ which is also on the hill, and is the 
priDcipal work. All these works, as well as the site common to them all^ 
are now the property of the United States, by purchase from the State of 
New York. 

Batteries Hudson and Morton have been put in perfect order, and afford 
a formidable array of guns. Fort Richmond^ which occupied the best posir 
tion within the whole harbor, for channel defence, had fallen entirely to 
ruin ; it is now being reconstructed : and with the applropriation askecl for 
in the estimates of last year, might have been now ready for one tier of 
guns. 

The nature and extent of repairs required by Fort Tompkins have not 
yet been settled — this not being deemed so pressing, as a state of xeadmesfr 
in the batteries just anentioned. Besides these works, there has been pro- 
jected for Staten Island, an advanced redoubt; which, however, falls within 
the class of works (F) last to be erected. 

With the Narr6w;s thus defended, and the works near the city in perfect 
order, New^ York might be regarded as. pretty well protected agamst an 
attack by water through this passage. 

But there lies below the Narrows a capacious bay, affording good anchor- 
age for any number of vessels of war and transports. An enemy's squadron 
being in that kay^ into which entrance is very easy, would set a seal upon 
this outlet of the harbor. Not a vessel could enter or depart at any sea- 
son of the. year. And it would also intercept the water communication, by 
way of the Raritan, between New York and Philadelphia. 

The same squadron could land a force on the bea^ of Gravesend bay, 
(the place of the landing of the British, which brought cn the battle of 
Long Island in the Revolutionary War,) within seven miles of the city of 
BTooklyn, of its commanding height, and of the navy-yard ; with no inter- 
vening obstacle of any sort. 

This danger is imminent ; and it would not fail, in the, event of war, to 
be as fully realized, as it was during the last war ; when, on the rumor of an 
expedition being, in preparation in England, twenty-seven thqusand nalitia 
were assembled to cover the city from an attack of this sort. It is ai>pa- 
rent that the defences near the city, and those at the Narrows, indispensible 
as they are for other purposes, cannot be made to prevent this enterprise ; 
which can be thoroughly guarde<l against, only by, 

3d. An outer barrier, at the very mouth of' the harbor. This would 
accomplii^h two objects of great consequence, namely, rendering a close 
blockade of the harbor impossible ^ and obliging an enemy, who should 
design to move troops against the navy-yard, to wmd at a distance of more 
than twenty miles from his object, upon a dangerous beach; leaving, during 
the absence of the troops, the transpots at anchor in the ocean, and entirely 
without sheltj^r^ - 

The hazard of such a land expedition would, moreover, be greatly 
enhancetl by the fact that our own troops, by passing over to Long Island^ 
under cover of the fort at' Wilkins' Point, could cut off the return of the 
enemy to his fleet, — which must lie at, or somewhere near, Rockaway ; 
time, distance, and the direction of the respecftive marches, would inake, 
very naturally, such a manoeuvre a part of the plan of defence. Against 
an enemy, landing in Gravesend bay, no such manoeuvre could be effectual, 
on account of the shortness of his line oftoarch, as well as of its direction. 

In view pf these considerations, the board of engineers projected addi- 
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lional works — one for the east bank, and another for the middle ground; 
these^posdtions being on shoals on either hand of the bar ^ outside of Sandy 
Hook. Brfore determining on the works last mentioned, the board went 
into much research, in order to ascertain whether these . shoals were 
unchangeable ; and it was thought to have been fully proved; that there had 
been no materia] alteration in more than sixty years. This apparent sta- 
bility of the shoals, encourage the board to devise the project referred to. 
More recent surveys have, however, discovered new, or, rather, other 
^channels. If theyj indeed, be new channels, they show a want of stability 
in the shoals^ that forbids any such structures as the batteries formerly con- 
templated. And, whether new or not, theyjwould deprive these batteries 
of a material portion of their efficacy. Removing, then, these defences 
from this outer bar, they must occupy the position of Sandy Hook; at 
which they will afford a very good defence of the main channel ; and pre- 
vent the e^ntrance to, or occupation of, the lower bay, for auy hostile piirpose 
whatsoever ; and cover a secure anchorage there, for our own merchant- 
men and privateers, and for our steam and sailing cruisers. 

, To recapitulate as to New York harbor. The security of the city of New 
York, Brooklyn, &c., and the navy-yard ; requireSj first, defences on the 

?a68age from the Sound : namely, the completioa of Fort Schuyler on 
'hrog's point, (Class B,) and the erection pf a fort on Wilkins' Point, 
^Class F) — cost of both $711,000 ; second, completion of repairs on work 
of Governor's island, Bedlow's island, and Ellis's island — estimated cost 
^42,689, (Class A ;) third, repairs of the works at the Narrows, including 
those formerly belonging to the State of New York — cost $326,834, (Class 
A a»d B ;) and'fourth, the erection of outer defences on Sandy Hook — esti- 
mated by the board of engineers to cost $i,200,00a (Class D.) The total 
cost will therefore be $2,332,523— (Classes A, B, D, F.) 

Delaware Bay, Fort Delaware^ Fort Mifflin^ Delaware Breakwater.— 
The coast from the mouth 6i the Hudson to the Chesapeake, as well as that 
on the ^ovith side of Long Island,, is low and sandy, and is penetrated by 
several inlets ; but not one, besides the Delaware, is navigable by sea-going 
vessels. The Delaware bay itself being wide, and full of shoals, having an 
intricate channel, and being much obstructed by ice in the -winter, afiords 
no very good natural harbor within a reasonable distance of the sea. 

The artificial harbor constructed just within the mouthof Delaware bay, 
supplies this need; and must be securely fortified. No plans have, however, 
as yet been made with that object; and as to the probable cost, nothing bet- 
ter can now be done than to assume' the conjectural estimate made some 
years since in the engineer department, namely, $600,000. (Class F.) 

The lowest point at which the bay is defensible is at Pea Patch island, 
About forty-five miles below the city of Philadelphia. A fort on that island, 
to replace the one destroyed by fire ; a fort opposite the Pea Patch, on the 
Delaware shore, to assist in commanding the Delaware channel, and at the 
«ame time to protect the inouth of the Delaware and Chesapeake canal ; a 
temporary work on the Jersey shore, to be thrown up at the commencement 
«f a war, to assist in closing the channel on that side; together with floating 
obstructions, to be put down in moments of peril, will effectually cover all 
above this position — ^including Philadelphia, and its navy-yard, Wilmington, 
New Castle, the canal beforementibned, and the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
railroad. 

The rebuilding of Fort Delaware, was long^delayed by difficulties attend- 
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ing the settlement of cbuios to the bland, (Pea Patch) on irhich it is to 
stand — these having been adjusted, the fort is in progrt^ss — the tedious and 
difficult process of fonning a foundation with piles and grillage, being con* 
eluded. In the meantime. Fart Miffliny an old work, standing about seven 
miles below the city of Philadelphia had been put in good order. 

The expense of ?ort Delaware is according to revised estimates SG80,000 
—and of the fort opposite, So21,000. (Classes C and F.) 

Chesapeake Bay^ Hampton Roadsy James Ricer^ JSlorfo/k and the naty^ 
i/ard, — The worl^ projectetl for these, are: first, a fort at Old Point Com- 
fort — ^tbis is called Fort Monroe y secoml, a case ma ted battery called Fort 
Cal/ioun, in the Rip Rap shoals, opposite Old Point Comfort : and, third, a 
iline of floating obstructions, extending across the channel from one of these 
works to the other. 

Fort Mjnroe is of itself complete : but an advancetl redoubt on the land 
^de is unfinished ; and considerable work is yet necessary to secure proper 
ventilation, and the necessary dryness to the great powder magazines within 
the fort ; designed as a principal depot of that material. Attempts to secure 
good water by an artesian well, are still persevered in. Required to com- 
plete, $75,000. (Class B.) 

Tort Calhoun — cannot yet be carried forward, for want of stability in the 
foundation. The artificial mass on which it is to stand having been raised 
out of the water, the walls of the battery were begun some years since ; but 
it was soon found that their weight caused considerable subsidence. -On an 
inspection by engineer officers, it was then decided to keep the foundation 
loaded with more than the whole weight of the finished work, until all sub- 
;^dence had ceased. The load had hardly been put on, however, before it 
vas injudiciously determined to take it off — and b^n to build, although the 
^ttling was still going on. Haj^ily, a better policy prevailed before the 
^construction was resumed ; but not before the very considerable exp^ise of 
removing the load had been incurred, and the further expense of replacing 
it rendered necessary. The subsidence has now so nearly ceased, that it is 
contemplated to resume the construction at an early day. (Class C.) Re- 
-quired to complete, $729,^2. 

It may be expedient, in time of war, by way of providing interior bar- 
piers, to erect batteries on Craney Island, at the mouth of Mizabeth river. 
Mi, to put in condition and arm Old Fort Norfolk, which is just below 
■•the city.. ' 

Harbor of St. Mary. — ^The central situation (as regards the Chesapeake) 
'of this fine basin, its relation to the Potomac, its depth of water, and the 
facility with which it may be defended, indicate its fitness as a harbor of 
leiiige for the commerce of the Chesapeake bay, and as an occasional, if 
not constant station during war, of a portion of the naval force. A survey 
has been made, but no project has been formed. The engineer department, 
«ome years ago, conjectured that the cost of defences in this harbor might 
amount to $300,000. (Class F.) 

Annapolis Harbor. — Fort Severn has been put in an efficient condition, 
^nd repairs have been advanced on Fort Madison ; these will be continued 
^til that work also shall afford an efficient battery. (Class A.) Esti- 
Jnated at S30,000. 

Harbor of Baltimore. — The proximity of the city to Chesapeake bay, 
greatly endangers the city of Baltimore. In the present state of things, an 
•enemy, in a few hours march, after an easy landing, and without having his 

5 
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communicatioii with his fleet enilangered, can make inoflelf master of that 

ipreat emporium of commerce. There are required for its* securitjr, two 
orts on the Pfttapsco— one at Hawkin's point, and the other opposite that 
point ; these being the lowest positions at which the passage of the Pa* 
tapsco can be defended. Besides the advantages that wSl result^ of obliging 
the enemy to land at a greater distance, thereby gahring time, by delaying 
his march, for the arrival of succor, and preventing hj» turning the defen- 
sive positions which our troops might occupy — it will be impossible for him 
to endanger the city by a direct attack by water. 

The operations on^* Port Carroll — ^the work occupying the extremity of 
Soller's flats, (opposite Hawkin's point,) are proceedmg with all the rapidity 
allowed by the appropriations. Estimate $o6d;000. (Chss €.) 

The work on Hawkin's point belongs to class F, and* is estimatefl to costi 
«376,000. 

The present Fori McHenry, Redoubt Wood^ and Covington Batteryy 
should be retained as a second barrier. The first mentioned is now in good 
condition; and the repairs required for the others may be applied at the 
beginning of a war. - 

Mouth of Elk River. — The completion of the line of water communica- 
tion from the Delaware to the waters of the Chesapeake, makes it proper to 
place a fort somewhere near the mouth of Elk river, in order to prevent an 
enemy from destroying, by a sudden enterprise, the woHcs forming this outlet 
of the canal. There nave been no surveys made with a view to establish 
such protection, which is estimated at $50,000. (Class F.) 

Cities of Washington^ Georgetown and Atexawdria. — Fort Washingtat^ 
covers these cities from any attack by water, and will oblige an enemy to 
land at some eight or ten miles below Alexandria, should that city be his 
object; and about twice as far below Washington. It will also serve the 
very important purpose of covering troops crossing from Virginia, with a 
view to fall on the flanks of an enemy moving against the Capitol from the 
Patuxent or the Chesapeake. The repairs on this work have been com- 
pleted. (Class A.) '. 

Cedar Pointy Potomac RiveY, — But all these objects would have been 
better fulfilled had the work been placed at Lower Cedar point. As it is„ 
however, the contemplated works being constructed in the Patuxent, and 
the militia of the surrounding country in a due state of preparation, an 
enterprise against Washington would be a hazardous one. As giving com- 
plete security to the towns in the district; covering more than sixty miles in 
length of the Potomac ; the river terminus of the great railroad from the 
south; and a large tract of country lying between^ the Potomac and the 
Patuxent; the work on Cedar point should not be omitted. There have 
been no surveys made of the ground, nor projects of the fort; which, in a 
conjectural estimate of the Engineer Department, was set down at $300,000. 
(Class E.) 

Patuxent River. ^ The more effectually to protect the city of Washing- 
ton from a sutlden attack by troops landed at the head of navigation in the 
Patuxent; and to provide additional shelter for vessels in the Chesapeake ; a 
fort has been planned to occupy Point Patience, and another to occupy 
Thomas' point, both a short distance up the river. The work on Thomas^ 
point is estimated at $259,000; and the work on Point Patience^ estimated 
to cost $246,000. (Classes D and F.) 

It will be perceive<l that the system of defenipe for -Washington contem- 
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jkienj first, defending the Potomac on Cedar point, and maintainin^a second 
barrier at Fort Washii^OB ; 9ec(md| defending the mouth of the Fatuxent. 
Tiiis particular ammgement not having been always understood, a few wordsr 
are added in exjdanation* 

During the last war, there was no fort in the Patuxent ; and the conse- 
qaenoe was, that the British approached by that avenue, and occupied the 
whole river as high as Pie point — ^nearl]^ fiity miles from its mouth, and less 
than twenty miles from the Capitol; While, in consequence of there being no 
forts in the Pbtomac, they occupied that river as high as Alexandria, inclu-' 
sive; by this latter occupation, perfectly protecting the left flank of the move* 
ment, during' its whole advance and retreat, noiih flanks being safe, the 
British had. nothmg to fear except from a force in front ; and that this risk 
was not grent, in the short march of less than twenty nules from the boals^ 
was proved by the issue. 

On the ninth day from that on which the fleet entered the Chesapeake, 
the English army was in possession of the Capitol ; having penetrated nearly 
^ty mSes beyond the point of debarkation. On the twelfth day from the 
time of landing, the troops were again on shipboard, near the mouth of the 
river. This attack, exceedingly well conceived, and very gallantly eXe^ 
cuted, owed its success entirely to the want of defences, such as are now 
proposed. 

Let us. fltq^pose both rivers fortified as recommended, and an enemy 
landed at the mouth of the Pbtuxent. If now he attempt this enterprise, 
his march would be prolonged by at least four days ; that is to say, it will* 
Keqoire niore than sixteen days, during which time he will be out of con^ 
mumcation with hi», fleet, as regards suj^lies and assistance. 

The opposition to his invasion will begin at the landing, because our 
troops having now nothing to fear as to their flanks, either from the Poto- 
mac or Patuxent, will dispute every foot of territory; and although he 
Aould continue to advance, it must be at a slower rate* While he is thus^ 
pursuing his route toward Washington, the forces of Virginia, brought by 
railroad to the mouth of Aquia Creek, will be crossing the Potomac, and 
concentrating at Port Tobacco, or smne position between, that pkce and' 
»Fort Washington, preparatory to falling on his flank and rear. This would 
ieem to be conclusive, for' it is difficult to conceive of troops persevering m 
In expedition, when every moment will hot only place them farther from 
SQCcor, but greatly increase their need of it; Railroads, reach from near 
the crossing places of the Potomac to the very heart of the country south, 
and a very few days would bring forward a large force j all of which would 
arrive upon the rear of the enemy. - 

It has been said^ that, if shut out of the Patuxent, the enemy might landl 
l)etveen the mouth of that river and Annapolis; and thence proceed against 
Washington., But the same difficulties belong to this project; and a new 
difficulty is added: The Virginia forces arrive, as before, and assail his 
flank, either between the Potomac and Patuxent, or between the Patuxent 
and the Chesapeake; and there i^, besides, the patuxent for the enemy to 
cross, both in gotn^ and retuming-^itself a formidable, military obstacle. 

It is said, ali^, that the landing may be made in the Potomac ; but this 
only proves that the system animadverted on ^ad not been studied, it bein^ 
'& fundamental principle of the system, that such landing must be prevented 
by fortifying the river asjow down as possible. 

The southern ooaat, stretching from Cape Hatteras to the southern point 
of Florida, is intariably low, and, for the greater part, sandy; much resem- 
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Wing the coiast from the. abovementioned cape to Montatik point, pn the 
^&st end of Long Island. A ridge of" sand, here and there interrupted by 
the alluvion of the rivers, extends through its whole length. This ridge, 
in certain portipns, lie's on the main land; while, in others, it is di^nded there- 
frona by basinis or " sounds" of ^'a^ious width and depth : and is cut up into 
islands by numerous tjhannels, -v^hifth connect these interior waters with the 
sea. Wherever this sand ridge is intefrupted, its place is occupied by low 
and marshy ground^, bordering the principal, and. the many lesser, outlets of 
the rivers. ' - 

, Ocrdcoke Inlet, JV. C. — The shallowness of the water on the bars at this 
inlet, effectually excludes all vessels of war — at least, all moved by sails. 
But as' this is an outlet of an extensive comiperce, and as, through this 
opening, attempts might be' made in small vessels, barges, or the smaller 
class of steani- vessels,. to destroy this commerce, or to interrupt the line of 
interior water communication; timely preparation must be made of tempo- 
rary works, equal to defence against all such minor enterprises. 
«• Beaufort Harbor, JV. C — ^A work called. Fort Miacan has t)<een erected 
for the defence of this harbor. It is in a veryefBcient condition, though 
some slight additional work is needed, both for the fort itself, and for the 
preservation of the site, which is acted upon violently by the sea. Success- 
ful impiediments to this action^ have been resorted to, which require a little 
extension, however, and continual care. Estimate, $3,000. (Class B.) 

Mouths of Cape Fear River, JV*. C. — The defence of the main channel 
of Cape Feat, requires, in -addition to Fort Caswell, (now completed,) on 
Oak island, another fort on Bald Head. And the defence of the smaller 
channel will require a redoubt on Federal point. The battery, magazine, 
block-house, &c., at Sipithvillej should remain as accessories. Fort Cas- 
well, Oak inland, $7,000. (Class B.) The fortm Bald Hedd (class F,) 
will require $180,000.- The redoubt on Federal Point (class F,) will 
require $18,000 ; and the battery, &c., called Fort Johnston, at Smithville, 
(class A,) $5,000. - 

Georgetovm tiarbor, S. C — The first iplet of any consequence south of 
Cape Fear river, is at the united mouths of the Wacdamaw, Pedee, and 
Black rivers, forming Georgetown harbor ; which is a commodious and 
capacious bay ; having sufficient water 'within, and also upon the bar near 
the mouth, for mei-chant- vessels, and small vessels-of-war. A survey of 
this harbor was beguii n^any years ago, but never completed ; and no pro- 
jects for defence have been made. It is probable that a work placed near 
Moscheto creek, or on Winyaw point, would give adequate strength, at the 
cost of about $250,000. . (Class E.) 

Santee Riv^r and BulPs BayJi — ^About ten miles south from Georgetown 
are the mouths of the Santee, the largest river in South Corolina. It is 
Hot known whether the bars at the mouth of this river have sufficient water 
for sea-going vessels. The same tmcertainty exists as to the depth into 
Bull's bay. It may be sufficient to consider these, and the other inlets 
between Georgetown and Charleston, as calling for small works, capable of 
resisting boat enterprises, and to assign as the cost $100,000. Should they 
prove to be navigable for privateers, they will require a larger expenditure. 
(Class F.) $100,000. 

Charleston, S. C — ^This city, situated at the junction of the Ashley and 
Cooper rivers, is about five miles, in a direct lincj from the sea. Between it' 
and the oceair there is a wide and safe roadstead for vessels of any draught. 
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Upon the bar, lying three or four miles outside of the harbor, there is, how- 
ever, only water enough for smaller frigates and sloops-of-war. On the 
south-west side of che harbor is James' island, in which are several serpen* 
tiae passages, more or less navigable for boats, barges, and small steam- 
vessels ; some of them communicate directly with the sea and Stono river. 
VVhappoo cut, the most northerly passage from the Stono to Charleston 
harbor, enters Ashley river opposite the middle of the city. 

Interior natural water communications exist, also, to the south-west of 
Stono river, connecting this with North Edisto river ; the latter with South 
Edisto and St. Helena s sound ; this, again, with Broad river ; and, finally, 
this last with Savannah river. 

On the north side of the harbor of Charleston lies Sullivan's island, sepa- 
rated from tl^e main by a channel navigable only by small craft. On 
the north- west side of this island is an interior water communication, which 
extends to Bull's bay, and even beyond, to the harbor of Greorgetown. 

From this sketch it is apparent, that it will not do to restrict the defences 
to the principal entrance of the harbor. 

The lateral avenues must also be shut. And it is probable that accu- 
rate surveys of all these avenues will show that the best mode o!* defending 
them will be by works at tor.near the mouths of the inlets; as the enemy win 
be kept thereby at a greater distance from the city; the lesser harbors formed 
by these inlets will be protected ; and the line of interior water communi- 
cation wilLbe inaccessible from the sea. 

No position for the defence of the principal entrance to Charleston harbor 
can be found nearer to the ocean, than the westei^n extremity of Sullivan's 
island. This is, at present, occupied by Fort Maulttit — a work of some 
stFeQgth, but by no means itdequate to its object; its battery being weak, 
and the scarp so low as to oppose no serious obstacle to escalade. How far 
this work, by a modification of its plan and relief, may be made to conr 
tribute to a full defence of the harbor, has not yet been determined. But 
so long as it is the only work at this, the pnncipal point of defence, it 
must be kept ia good condition for service; and no alterations that will dis- 
turb this einciency should be undertaken. (Clas^ A.) 

On a shoal nearly opposite Fort Moultrie, a new fort has been well 
ftdvaaeed, which will have a powerful cross fire with Fm't MotUtrie, ThL» 
is called 2?W^ S'umter. {Class C.) To complete this fort will require, it 
is estimated, $150,000. 

In the upper part of the harbor is Castle Pinckney, on Shuter's Folly 
island. This requires some repairs, estimated at/$800. (Glass A.) 

SionOy Jforth' Eduio^ and South Edisto. -^-^All these must be fortified, 
^t least in such a manner as to protect these inlets from enterprise^ in boats 
or small vessels. To that end, $50,000 piay be assigned to each, (Class F.) 

St. Helena Sound. — ^The proper defence^^cannot be pointed out till the 
Sound shall have been surveyed. Although there is supposed to be no 
great depth of water on the torj it is known to be navigable for the smaller 
class of merchantmen, and for steamboats; and to haVe a navigable com** 
munication with the head of Broad river, or Port Royal, — intersecting the 
interior navigation between Charleston and Savannah. The estimate is 
«loO,000. (Class F.) 

Broad River^ or Port Royal Roads. — The vailue of this capacious road- 
stead, as a hartK>r of refuge, depends upcm the tieptli that can be carried 
over the bar; on the distance of this bar beyond .the- line o{ coast; akid on the 
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means that inay be applicable of lessening fb« danger of crossing it. This 
is supjposed to be the deepest bar on the soathem coast. Should there 
prove to.be water enough for frigates, and should it be pra^ctieable to make 
the passage over the bar safe and easy, by the erection of ]ight-houses on 
the shore, and lights, or other distinct guides, on the bar, tips harbor, situ- 
ated within sixty iniles of the city of (Jharieston, and twenty of Savannah 
river, intersecting the interior water communication between these cities, 
thereby securing the arrival of supplies of every kind, would possess a high 
degree of importance, not only as a harbor of refuge, but also as a naval 
^station. 

The survey of the exterior shoals, constituting the bar, should be made 
with the greatest care and all possible . minuteness. Only when this shall 
have been done, can the true relations of this inlet to the rest of the coast 
be known ; and on this t-elation the position and magnitude of the required 
defences -will depend. For the present, the estimate maide some years ago 
by the Engineer Department, is adopted, namely, $300,000. (Class E.) 

Savannah^ and rrwuth of the Savannah rivers Georgia. — 'Mention has 
been made of the natural interior water communication along the coast of 
South Carolina. A similar communication extends, south from the Savaimah 
river,.as far as the St. John's, in Florida* Owing to these passages, the city 
of Savannah, like Charleston, is liable to be approached by other avenues 
than the harbor or river; and, accordingly, its defence niust have relation to 
these lesser, as well as to the great channels. 

• The distance from the mouth of Wassaw, or ev«i the Ossabaw sounds 
(both to the southward of Sav^nah river) to the city, -is not much greater 
than from the mouth of the river; dnd an enterprise may proceed the whole 
distance by water, or part of the way by water, and part by land ; from 
either inlet or from both. As, in the case of like channels in the neighbor- 
hood of Charheston, it cannot now be determined where they can be'defendejl 
most advantageously. It is'hoped, however, that the localities will permit 
the defences to be placed near the inlets ; because, thus placed, they ^ill 
serve the double purpose of guai;ding the city of Savannah, and covering these 
harbors, which, in time of war, cannot but be very useful. 

The defence of Savannah river, is not difficult. A fort on Cockspur is- 
iandy lying just within the mouthy and, perhaps for additional security, another 
on Tybee island, which forms the southern cape. at the mouth of the river; 
would prevent the passage of vessels up the channel, and cover the anchorage 
between Tybee and Cockspur. 

Old^ Fort JacA:*on-=-standing about four miles below the city, must be 
maintained as a second barrier ; both as respects the main channel, and the 
passages which come into the river from the south — which last, would not 
be at all controlled by fortifications on Cockspur or Tybee. Fart Jackscn 
is accordingly undergoing the repairs and modifications necessary to give 
the proper strength and efficiency ; estimated to cost ^5,000. (Class A.) 

Fort Pulaski, — a new work situated on Cockspur island, is, m all the 
most important matters, finished. Some further work has to be done, how- 
ever, on the dikes of the island, on barracks, and <}uarters, and storehouses; 
and in the Construction of an advanced battery. Estimated to cost ^5;000. 
(Class B.) 

To fortify Tybee island may require 8120,000. (Class E.) 

Warsaw sound, Ossabaw sounds St. Catharine^ s sound at the mouth of 
Mcdway river ; Sapelo sound, Doby iiilet, Altamaha sound at the mou/A 
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ikfMamaha river; Si. *Sim(m*s sound at the mouth of Buffalo creek; St* 
Jndrew's sound at tlie united mouths of the Scilla and Santilla rivers ; 
and Cumberland sound at t/ie mouth of St, Mary*s river. 

All these communications with the ocean are highly important, as* re- 
gards the line of interior navigation, and several of them as affording ac- 
cess to excellent harbors. The last, and one or two others, are known to 
be navigable to the largest sloops of war and merchantmen; and some of 
the others are but little inferior, as regards depth of entrance or safety of 
anchorage. 

Fort Clinch, a work now in course of erection at the mouth of Cumber^ 
knd sounds is a most important contribution to the defence of this, the most 
southern of the' Georgia entrances. Estimated to cost $180,000. (Class 

All the above named openings, except thai into Cumberland sounds have 
to be surveyed. Some of them are probably easily defensible by forts and 
batteries ; while others may need the aid of floating defences. 

Nothing better can now be done than* to assume $200,000 as the average 
cost of defending each of the eight entrances, giving a total of $1,600,0C^« 
(Class E.) 

SL Augustine J Florida. — This most southern of all the harbors of the 
Atlantic,, and the key to the eastern portion of Florida, is accessible to the 
smaller classes of merchantmen, to privateers, and to steam vessels ; and re- 
quires a certain amount of protection from attack by water. It is believed 
that adequate protection has been given by repairs bestowed upon the water 
battery of the old Spanish fort, {Fort, Marion.) (Class A.) 

SEA-C0A.ST FAOM CAPE rLORIQA TO THE MOUTH OF THE RIO GRANDE. 
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Fort Taylor, at Key West, is in a good state to be brought speedily in,to 
efficiency ; the walls have been raised up out of the water almost to the sills 
of the lower embrasures ; and with the sum asked for in the last estimates, 
the lower tier of embrasures micrht begot ready for the armament in a short 
time. Estimated to cost $805,000. (Class C.) 

Fort JeffersoHy Garden Key, Tprtvgas. — This fort, which will perfectly 
command the admirable harbor lying in the heart of this group of keys, is 
advancing, without the slightest impediment. The outer, or counter-scarp 
wall, first executed, because necessary to prevent the flooding of the island 
in gales of wind, .has been completed ; and labors are how bestowed on tlie 
main-scarp. Estimated at^$989,862. (Class C.) 

Turning now to the. shore of the. Gulf, we find a portion, namely, from 
Cape Florida to Pensacola, that has iiever been surveyed with particular 
feference to the defence of the harbors. Within this space there are CAar- 
toe KarhoTy Tampa bay, Apalachicola bay, Apalachie bay, St. Joseph^ s 
% and Santa Rosa bay. Nothing better can now be done than to assume 
for these the estimate formerly presented by the Engineer Department, viz: 
«1,000,000 for all. , (Class F.) 

It may be remarked, as applying to the whole tJulf coast, that, from the 
relative geographical position of this part of the sea-board, and the country 
interested in its safety, from the \inhealtliiness of the climate, nature .of the 
^jacent country, and mixed character of the inhabitants, it will.be some- 
time before that portion within supportir^g distance, whose welfare^ n^ay be en- 
dangered by an enemy, will be competent, of itself, to sustain a serious attack 
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from without. Upon the Atlantic sea-board, the Alleghanies crowd the 
people down' upon the shore j every important point on the coast being sur* 
rounded by a population dense now, and every day rapidly increasmgin 
numbers ; while the ocean and the interior parallel communications^ trans^ 
mit rapid aid to the right and left'. . Thecoast of, the Gulf, ho'Wever, is thinly 
peopled in itself, is remote from succor from behind, and is ainiost inac- 
cessible to lateral aissistance. Those reasons, therefore, which tend to estab- 
lish the necessity of an organized, permanent and timely system of defence 
for the whole sea-board of the United States, apply to this part of it with 
peculiar force. 

We now pass on to the remaining pointsDf defence on the gulf. 

Pinsatola Bay. -^The up{)er arms of this considerable bay receive the 
yellow water or Pea river. Middle river, and Escambia river. The tributa- 
ries of the last, interlocking with the Alabama andv Chattahouchie, seem to 
mark the routes, whereby, at some future day, canals will convey a part of 
the products of these, rivers to Pensacola ; while the qualities, and position 
of the harbor, and the favorable nature of the country, have already marked 
out lines of railroad communication with a vast mterior region. 

Santa Rosa sOund extends eastward, from the lower part'of the J&ay, into 
Santa Rosa bay. On the west, the lagoons of P€aisacola, Perdido, and Mobile 
bayd, respectively, interlock in such a manner as- to require but a few miles 
of cutting to complete a navigable channel froia the first to the last named 
bay, and thence, through an existing interior watier commuiiicatibn,. i$9 the 
city of New Orleans. • ' 

' Pensacola bay has rare properties as a faarlor.. It is now accessible to 
frigates, and there is reason to hope that the bar may be permanently deep- 
ened. ^ * 

The b^r is near the coast, and the channel a:Gross it straight and easily 
hit. The harbor is perfectly land locked, and the roadstead very capacious. 
There are excellent positions within for repairing, Building, and launching ves- 
sels, and for docks and doCk-yards, in healthy ^tua tdbns. The supply brgood 
water is' abundant. The harbor is< perfectly defensible. These properties, 
in connexion with the position of the harbor, as regards the coast, have in- 
duced the Government to select it as a naval station and place of rendez- 
vous and repair. 

An excellent survey has been made of the bay of Pensacola, sufficing to 
forn* the scheme of defence for the -town and harbor. Regarded^ however, 
as an important naval station, and place of rendezvous and repair, which it 
now is, farther surveys, extending a greater distance back from the diores,. 
delineating accurately the face of the country, and showing the several ave- 
nues by land and water, are found to be necessary. 

The defences of the water passage, as projected, are nearly completed. 

Fort Pickens, on St, Rom Island, is finished. 

Fort McRee, on Foster^ s Island, is also finished ; as is Fort Barrancas, on 
the site of an old Spanish fort. An old Spanish water battery has been 
thoroughly repaired, and placed in connection with the last named fort, and 
considerable progress has been made on a redoubt, in advance of the same 
fort. Permanent barracks in the same vicinity are about half finished. 

The site of Fort McRee was, a few years since, seriously threatened by 
the abrasion of a new outlet from the Lagoon, that lies just behind it : but 
this danger has been averted; and, by the erection of a low rampart exte- 
rior to the fort^ a permanent security against any recurrenee of the danger 
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will be provided : and place for a heavy additional battery acting on the- 
channel will be prepared. At a future cfay, it vnll be proper to extend this: 
exterior protection : at pres^ent, it is designed to execute only that part lying 
over, or nearly over, the outlet that was lately sa threatening and so diffi- 
cult to close. Estimated at ^04,000. (Classes A, B, C.) 

Perdido Bay. — This bay is intimately related to Pensacola and Mobile- 
bays, both as regards security and intercommunication, and should be care-- 
Mlv surveyed with a view to those objects. It n^ust be fortified, and the- 
cost may be $200,000. (Class F.) 

Mobile Bay. — The plan of defence for this bay requires a fort on Mobile- 
Point, and another oa Dauphin Island. Fort Morgan, at the first men- 
tioned position^ is a finished work, in an eflicient condition ; but requiring;. 
in the way of barracks and quarters, store-houses, &c., for the accommo- 
dation of its garrison, some further expenditures. These improvements are 
in progress, — estimated at ^0,000. (Class B.) 

Fort GatTieSy on Dauphin Island -^hhs been authorized by Congress, and 
the expenditure of the appropriation awaits only the settlement of title tO' 
the site, — as to which there are supposed to be no remaining difficul- 
ties, — estimate, ?H80,000. (Class C.) 

Jfew Orleans, and the Delta of" the Mississippi,-^The mo^t northern 
water communication between the Mississippi and the Gulf,, is by" the pas*- 
sa^ called the Bigolets, — connecting Laxe Borgne and Lake Pontchar- 
tram. The next is the pass of Chef Menteur, also connecting these lakes- 
Through these passages, an enemy, entering Lake Pontchartram, would, at 
the §ame time th^t he intercepted all water communication with Mobile and 
Pensacola, be able to reach New Orleans from the southern shore of the 
lake ; ot* he mi^ht continue onward through Lake Maurepas, Amite river, 
and Iberville nver, thereby reaching the Mississippi, at the very head of 
the Delta ; or, landing within the mouths of the Chef Menteur, he might 
move against the city, s^long the edge of the Gentilly road. 

To the south-west of (3ief Menteur, and towards the head of Lake 
Borgne, -is Bayou Bienvenu, a navigable channel, {the one followed by the 
English army in the last war,) not running quite to the Mississippi; but 
bounded by shores of such a nature as to^enable troops, to march from the 
point of debarkation to the city. 

These avenues are defended by Fort Pike, at the Rigolets; by Fort 
Macomb, formerly Fort Wood, at Chef Menteur; by a small fort at Bayou 
Biemenu ; and by a tower a^t Bayou Dupre. 

The defences of the Mississippi are jplaced at the Plaqnemine turn^ 
about seventy miles below New OrleaniS — ^the lowest position th^toan be 
occupied. Fort Jackson is on the right bank, and Fort St. Philip,, a little- 
higher up, on the left. 

Forts Pike, Macomb, Battery Bienvenu, and Tower Dupres — have* 
been put in liie most efficient state ; and will perfectly accomplish the 
objects for which they were designed. They will still need some small' 
expenditures, in reference to security of site, extension of accommodations,, 
&c. Fort Jackson is also in good condition as to its batteries, but will be 
much improved in that respect, on the completion of an outwork now im 
hand. It heeds, also, more barrack r6om. Fort St. Philip is a very old 
fort, and much dilapidated. Its position is so commanding and advanta- 
geous as to require the fort to be put in the best state ; and much has been 
done to that end, within a few years— "Still more is necessa*"' ^^ *^e fort 
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Itself, and its de,>endeiicies ; and. all the barracks, garters and store-houses 
have yet to be built. Estimated at $111,500. (Classes A and B.) 

The most "western avenue, by which New Orleans is approachable from 
the sea, passes on the west side of the island of Grande Terre, into Barrata- 
ria bay, which is an excellent harbor for a floating force, guarding the coast- 
ing trade on that side of the Mis«ssippi. From tliis bay, there are seTerai 
passages leading to New Orleans. . 

Fort Livingston — has been erected' on the west end of Grande Terre island. 
This fort. is kept from entire completion, to await the cessation of a slight 
subsidence which has been going on for some time. It could l^e finished 
with the means, now apphcable, at any moment, by a few weeks' work. 
(Cla^B.) 

Proctor's Landing — Lake Bargne. — This position, which was overlooked 
in the original project for the defences of the city of New Orleans, has been 
already adverted to. A small battery, enclosing a tower, standing on Ik 
shore, would effectually close this avenue. Th^ tower could not be carried 
by assault, nor the battery while protected by the tower. No landing could 
be made under its lire, and there is no other spot for a landing, owing to 
the swampy nature of the ground, but the site of the battery. Estimated at 
SIOO.OOO. (Class D.) 

Sev^ftl times, in this report, I have alluded to circumstances which 
would demand the employment of floating defences, in addition to fixed 
defences upon the shore. We have here an instance in which that kind of 
defence would be very useful. Fortifications will enable us to protect New 
Orleans, even from the most serious and determined efforts of an enemy ; 
but, owing to the great width of some of the exterior passages, wre cannot, 
by fortifications alone, deprive an enemy of anchorages, (especially that of 
■Chandeleur island,) nor cover entirely the exterior water commimicatioQ 
hetween the Rigolets and Mobile. We must, therefore, either quietly sub- 
mit to the annoyance and injury that an enemy in possession of these pas- 
sages may inflict, or avert them by. a timely preparation of a floating force 
adapted to their peculiar navigation, and capable, under the shelter of forts, 
of being always on the alert, and of assuming an offensive or defensive 
attitude, according to the designs, conduct, or situation of the enemy. 

A floating force of this nature would be very useful in overlooking the 
coast eastward of New Orleans, especially the porUon just mentioned, 
extending from the Rigolets (Fort Pike) to Mobile bay. And in connectioa 
with the active service of such a force, and as a further defence of the 
approaches to New Orleans from that quarter, a fort on Ship island would 
be important. It would cover an excellent anchorage for the defensive 
flotilla, and for other cruisers. With this refuge at one end of the base of 
operations ; and at the other, the anchorage between Pelican island and Dau- 
phin island, guarded by works at the eastern end of the latter ; a light steam 
squadron might, without being much exposed, be very effective. 
, Projects have not yet been made for works on Ship island ; but it may be 
hat an adequate fort would cost about $300,000. (Class E.) 
ge of great improvements in the means of locomotion, it would ^ 
to decide, without pressing need, on the details of the floating 
■ed at certain points on the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico coasts- 
en, on the nature of the moving power. Although the probabiiity 
y is, that the power will be steam, genius may, in the interim, 
:thing still better than steam^ 
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And I may here remark, in relation to the preparation of 3team vesseb 
for warlike purposes generally, that wisdom Mouid seem to direct a very 
cautious and deliberate {iroffress. Every new vessel may be expected to 
surpass, in important particulars, all that had preceded ; and to surpass the 
more, as each succeeding vessel should be the result of careful study and 
trial of the preceding. 

It may be considered unreasonable to expect that steam itself will give 
way to some agent still more potent, and at the same time not l^Ss safe and 
manageable. But it certainly is no more than probable that steam vessels, 
now under construction, may be regarded almost as incumbrances within ten 
years. - ' . 

A deliberate advance in this branch of naval construction is recom* 
mended the more, by our ability to construct these vessels in large iiumbers, 
when about to be needed — the timber being collected in the mean time. . 

COAST* OF T£XAS. 

In November, 1S45, a special board of engineer officers was a}q)ointed 
to examine the coast of Texas in relation to its defence. Tlieir report, 
submitted in February, 184(5, was to the follovring effect. 

The coast from the Sabine to the Rio Grande is about three hundred. and 
seventy-five n^les in extent ; -it is composed, for nearly the whole distance, of 
long narrow islands and peninsulas, which lie parallel to the main land, 
forming several bays and lagoons, the inlets to which exhibit channels geur 
erally only suitable ta the smaller classes of vessels^ ) 

Galveston Bay is the most important one on the coast. Besides a num- 
ber of bayous and -small tributaries, it receives the waters oi'.the river 
Trinity. This river is said to be navigable for six himdred miles for steam- 
ers of a light class, and, when improved, this navigation wijl doubtless be 
extended. The harbor is represented as being undoubtedly the best on the 
coast; the bar at the entrance having also the greatest depth of water. The 
charts subiiiitted by that Board show a depth of nine feet .at low water, 
and twelve feet at high water. 

A permanent work is propos;ed for the defence of this harbor, of the class 
of that constructed on Gkande Terre island, Barrataria bay. Its estimated 
cost is three hundred thousand dollars. (Class D.) The construction of some 
Martello towers along the shore and across the island, is deemed essential to 
the defence of the ^* Swash" channel and to the sec^irity of the towA, Bra- 
zos Santiago. The Board deem this harbor of equart importance with that 
of Galveston ; it has not much capacity, but is the only one in the vicinity 
of the Rio Grande. The bar, at the pass, has eight feet water. 

The trade of the Rio Grande, and of its dependent country, passes over- 
land thirty miles to Point Isabel, and from thence issues from the Brazos 
Santiago. The depth of water over the bar, at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, being only four feet, admits the passage of very small vessels not 
suited to the purposes of commerce. 

With reference, then, to- the trade bf the Rio Grande and to a ppint from 
which military supplies could, with the greatest facility, be sent to the 
frontier, the defence of the Brazos Santiago is deemed by the Board of 
equal importance with that of Galveston : and they j-eccmmend a permanent 
work of the size, character and cost of the one proposed for the latter 
place, estimated a.t three hundred thousiind dollars. (Class D.) 
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Matagorda Bay. — It is deemed due to the extensive country washed by 
the rivers tributary to this bay, that its entrance should be defended. The 
difficulties, however, attending that entrance, and the navigation of the bay 
up to Matagorda and La Vaca, would seem to lessen, in a military point of 
view, the importance of its defence as compared with that of Galveston and 
the Brazos Santiago ; but as a very good harbor for vessels drawing no more 
than eight feet water, is exhibited within the bay at Porto CabeUo, and as 
it would afford convenient rendezvous for the light flotillas of an enemy, it 
is considered that ^ permanent work of secondary importance to those pro- 
posed for- Galveston and the Brazos Santiago, should be constructed for its 
defence. A small work, mounting some twenty-five guns, and estimated to 
cost 8175,000, is accordingly^ proposed. (Class E.) The remaining inlets 
on the coast, eithef from the shallowness of the water, the comparatively 
little value of the harbors themselves, or the nature of the country imme- 
diately depending upon them, are deemed to require, at present, no other de- 
fence than that of a temporary character. They would depend upon the 
nltimate opening of a line of inland navigation, consjdered practicable be- 
tween the Sabiiie and the ftio Grande ; and the necessary work would be 
thrown up only in time ^f war.. 



6£N£RAL SUMMARY. 

It may be of convenience to have here a summary of the principles con* 
tended for in the preceding remarks ; and of the essential points contained 
therein. 

!• Assuming that we may have wars with nations in possession of exteor 
siv€ naval mean^ ; we must consider ourselves. likely, to b^ attacked where* 
ever there, are objects tempting to an enemy, either from the spoil.he might 
hope to gather, or the injury that, through them, he might hppe to bfltct. 
We must also, consider that the power of t^e attack will be proportioned 
to the value of the object ^ and that, consequently, the means of defence, 
should be of corresponding strength. 

3. The mode of defence proper to our circumst^ices, a|s sustained by the 
considerations presented in the preceding remarks, bxA others of analagoas 
nature ; and as exemplified by the present, as well as by the former practice 
of all uioitions having ^an exposed seaboard ; is believed to b^ a system ci 
permanent fortifications ; consisting of work adapted respectively, in their 
power, to the value of the objects covered ; and applied, in times of peace, 
severally, in aii order of time also iixed by the relative importance of the 
objects. . ; . 

3. It is just this mode of defence that has been, to a great extent, built 
up in this country since the war of 1812 ;- and that should be carried to 
completion as rapidly as the means of jthe treasury will allow. The points 
that are most valuable, are already, to a very important extent, covered by 
these defences. But among many points that are valuable, all are not 
equallv so ; while, for example, New York has had much done for it, Balti- 
more has had little, and New Bedford— the third city in the Union for reg- 
istered tonnage — almost nothing. 

More than four thousand heavy gijuis may, however, as has before been 
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said, now be mounted for the defence of places which it was necessiary first 
to ^rd, in pennanent fortifications that are equal to any in the world, in 
their respective grades, and placed, moreover, in the most effective posi- 
tions. These are m, what are called in this report, classes A and B, namely, 
q\A works repaired, and new ones completed, or nearly so, at a total cost of 
$1&,756,708. . 

Then follows a class bf works in progress, (class C,) of which the remain- 
ing expenditures are estimated at $5,028,194. 

And then the class D, next- to be commenced, in which there is no work 
that can be dispensed with, as must be evident on consulting the list, page 
53. The cost of cjass D is estimated at $4,083,000. 
, Then follows the class E, next in importance, of which the estimated 
cost is $2,235,000. 

As to those in hand, all have received the approbation of the Govern- 
ment and Congress ; and not one of those - comprised in any pther class can 
be begun without the particular sanction of both. 

The last class, 9iarked F, the most numerous of all, cannot be begun for 
many years, at any rate ; and then only as the several pds]tion3 shall, in the 
view of Congress, have risen to an adequate- degree of importance. The 
estimate for that class is $11,829,000. . 

4. ThoTigh facility of communication with the interior of the country, 
by railroads, would be an advantage in all cases, where an enetny might 
land and conduct Operations- for two, three, or more days ; there are few 
such positions that now have^ or are likely to have, the advantage of such 
communications. Qeneralfy, the points of the coast attained by railroads, 
are not points at which the people are deficient in numbers, but where they 
most abound. And, besides, the attacks to which the coast wall be liable, 
will be almost universailly, sudden attacks — attacks without warning — 
attacks that must be settled, one way or the other, biefore relief could 
come, eyien by railroad ; and to which railroads could not supply relief, even 
were there time' — men not being wanted to resist these attacks ; but heavy 
guns, whether afloat or ashore. ^ 

The use of existing railroads, or of any railroad likely to be constructed, 
cannot, in general, therefore, affect materially, a system of forts and batte- 
ries upon the seacoaSt. There may be particular instances of partial bene- 
fit ; but none is likely to occur wherein their use would justify a reduction of 
the power of fortifications otherwise necessary— much less the dispensing. 
with such worlte altogether. 

5. The application of steam to vessels-of-war, is believed to act detri- 
mentally to the defence of the seacoast, by^ opening new avenues of 
approach ; and also by the suddenness and surprise with which attacks may 
fell upon any point. The firsts augments the number of the Offensive 
works ; and the second requires them, to be at all times — at the opening of a 
war, as well as during its continuan<;e — in a state of perfect readiness for 
action. With the large steam navies now kept in commission by naval 
powers, there would be no state of transition between peace and wur — no 
time for new defences to be prepared, nor for substituting new expedients, 
€ven if any such would answer: 

On the other haAd, the use of steam-vessel§, as a reliance for. coast 
defence, is attended with all the objections inherent in other modes of 
defence with vessels;, and with some of the objections exaggerated. The 
objections that are inevitable; are^ inordinate efxpense, and the perishabl<» 
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nature of the preparation ; and to these are to Be added, uncertainty as to 
their proper state of readiness, and as to their' sufficiency when ready. 
Steamers should in ho case, therefore, take the places of shwe-batterieg, 
when the use of the latter is not forbidden by local peculiarities. As aux* 
iliaries of fortifications they will always Be useful, however ; and as substi- 
tutes, in the eases just supposed, indispensable. 

6. No improvements or inventions of modern times, tend, in any degree, 
to lessen the efficiency of fortifications as means of <5oast defence ; while the 
prihcipal one, namely, the firing of shells from guns, unquestionably aug- 
ments their relative power. 
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NORTHERN FRONTIER. % 

The Secretary of War presents another interrogatory (the fourth) in the 
following words : ,"How far the increase of population' on the northern fron- 
tier, and of the mercantile marine on the northern, lakes, obviates or dimin- 
ishes the necessity of continuing the sjrstem of fdrtificaiion on those lakes ?" 

The system of defence for these lake^, recommended by the joint board in 
1840, (see Doc. 206, page lOO,) comprised the following works-: 

\i Fort Brady y at the straits between Liiike Superior and Lake ' 
Huron. Estimated cost of repair .t... •-.... •$75,000 

3. Fort Mach'nack, at the junction of Lake Michigan with 
Lake Huron. Estimated cost of repair- - -.---*---...^. ---.,..- |t5O,000 

3. Fort Graiiot^^t the outlet of Lake Huron. Estimated cost 
ofrepairr-------- ...i...... -.'. -.^«50,000 

J>fote, — All these are old works, long occupied by United States troops, 
and it is designed to give them further strength and means of accommoda- 
tion for garrisons. ^ . . 

4. A new fort and barracks near Detroit* Estimated cost df 
constructim (original)--------- ^^.^w...... — , -^50,000 

Amount expended -- — •-....-- 171,755 

Amount required to complete—---^ ^ S66,000 

5. Defensive works and barracks at Buffalo. Estimated cost 

of construction ...--- S150,000 

Amount expended------ — ---• .---...•*- — 116,500 

^ Amount required to complete- — > j...... ^ $38,500 

6. Repair of old Fort-Niagara. Estimate of cost of repair 884,087 

Amount expended - -- 69,027 

Amount required to complete »• . — $25,00 

7. Repairs of old Fort Ontario. Estimated cost of repair $83,013 

Amount expended -f- - --- 78,013 

Amount required to complete- ->>>>.,»>>->>>-, >»$5O,000 
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JKrfe. — ^Thcse two are old works, the former having been always garri- 
soned, I believe. 

8. And a fort at the outlet of Lake Champlain. Estimated 
cost of construction -^ - — - S411,497 

Amount expended 187,355 

Amount required to complete 8B324,142 



t 



These, it was thought, should be executed as soon as the medns of the 
treasury would allow. 

And it was recommended in the above report, and in others on the same 
subject, that at the approach of war with England — 

9. Works should be placed at the mouth of the GeneSsee river ; 

10. A fbrt should be built at Sackett's harbor ; 

11. Another at a narrow part erf the St, Lawrence river ; 

12. That a large barrack establishmeilt should be prepared at Plattsburg ,. 

13. Store-house, &c., at the head of th^ Kennebec and Penobscot ; 

14. A fort at Calais, on the St. Croix ; and, 

15. A large barrack establishment near Albany. 

These last mentioned preparations for war, (Nos. 9, 10, 11,. 12, 13, 14 
and 15) may still be left (as was designed) to be reconsidered at any time 
that such: a calamity may seem to impend. 

Nothing has yet been dotie to Farts Brady ^ Mackinacky ov Grutiotj and 
though the maintenance of these forts, in a war with England, would un* 
doubtedly be necessary, they may, with' less damage than the others, be left 
as the last, to receive all the additional strength "their situations demand. 
In the me^n time, the indispensable repairs that smaU appropriations will 
accomplish, should be provided for ; for instance; a part of the very old 
wall of Fort Madcinack having fhllen down; a small grant was asked last 
year for its repair, a request t£it is this year repeated. 

Fort Wayiity the new fart near lietraity has, since the date of the report 
above referred to, been built and is now in perfect condition, and there re- 
mains therein only the re-erection of Officers^ quarters destroyed by fire juSt 
after being completed, and' the addition of some other quarters, store- 
houses, &c., the barracks being very neatly finished ; the remaining ex- 
pense being estimated at $66,000. 

Fort Ontario f at Ostoego, has also been finished ; With several entirely new 
quarters, store-hpuses, barracks, &c., togeither with a long sea-wall, found 
to be necessary to preserve the site. Only small grants, for slight repairs, 
will be needed for this work fpr some time ; but of which one for nine hundred 
dollars is now asked. This fort is not a permanent one; and if requi/ed to 
be maintained many years hence, may need repairs son^ewhat extensive. 

Fort J\riagard has received extensive repairs, and is in a defensible 
condition ; but the expenditure having bieoi restricted to the fortification 
proper, and to the magazine, the accommodations for the earrison, 
which are remains of the old French work, are in a bad condition, and 
need repair for the health and comfort of the troops. A new hospital 
was hardly finished, a year or two ago, when it was destroyed by fire, 
originating in another part of the fort ; which accident, with the similar 
one at Fort Wayne mentioned above, shows that economy, even, exacts that 
buildings be made fire-proof. The effect of this fire upon some palisading^ 
as well as upon the hospital, and the decay of some wooden gun platforms^ 
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make a flonall appropriation necessary. The old stone houses will hare to 
!be rebuilt, though they may be kept up for a short time; and some en- 
largement must be given to quarters — ^all which will, perhaps, involve an 
-expense «ofS25,000. •• 

At Buffalo, Fort Porter has been built, and is finished. It is a tower 
•enclosed by a battery. It commands the entrance ii\to Niagara river, and 
^also the shore and anchorage in front of the city of Buffalo, nearly up to 
the mouth of Buffalo harbor. There is connected with the fort, a good 
house for officers' quarters, that was purchased with thesite„ There will 
be needed, further, another battery and tower, to be placed at, or hear, the 
mouth of the harbor; at an additional cost, beyond the means in hand, of, 
.say $33,500. 

Siicb barnlcks as may b^ wanted at a future day, may then be hired, or 
hastily erected.. , 

Fort Montgomery y outlet of Lake Champlain. — This fort is not leiSs th)an 
half finished; indeed, considering the difficulties and expiense that attended 
the making a foundation of piles under the whole fort, it miay be said to be 
two- thirds finished. The remaining expense may be estimated at $224,142. 

We see, therefore, that, of all the new works y designed to be executed 
on the northern frontier, in anticipation -of a war, there remains to be 
^xpended^, ,. 

At Fort Wayne, Detroit, for buildings, - - $66,000 00 

At Buffalo, for tower and battery, 7 - • , 33,500 OO 

At Fort Montgomery, outlet of Lake Charaplain, - 224,142. 00 

\ $323,642 00 

On repairs of old works;^ there is now^, or soon will be, iieeded — 

At Fort Niagara, say - '- - $25,000 00 . 

At Fort Ontario, say - * - ' 5,000 00 

At Fdrt M^ckinack, say - - ' • 20,000 00 ^ 

^ ' 50,000 00 



Making a total of - - - . - $373,6^00 

If we add to this sum the estimates, before given, for — 

Fort Brady, / ' - - - - $75,000 00 

Fort Gratiot,. - - - ' - 50,000 00 

Port Maekinack, the balance after the above 

provision, - . ^ . 30,000 00 

— 155,000 00 



There will be a grand total, for the northern frontier, of ' $528,642 00 

1 thought it best to show, first, the actual condition of things on the nortji- 
€rn frontier,, before proceeding with a reply to the specific inquiries of the 
Honorable Secretary, of War. 

The great leiigth to which tliis report has extended, i^otwithstanding that 
a sincere desire to keep it within more res^sonable limits, has induced me to 
omit considerations that I wished to adduce — must now restrict my remarks, 
referring to some previous report^ wherein the subject of our northern de- 
fences has been specially treated : I mean, particularly, first, a report of a 
special board of engineer officers;, addressed to the Secretary of War, De- 
cember 27th, 1838 ;j second, a. letter irom the chief Engineer to tlie Secretary 
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ikfMtamaha river ; St. Simon* s sownd at the mouth of Buffalo creek; St. 
Jndrew's sourul at the united mouths of the Scilla and Santilla rivers ; 
end Cumberland souTid at the mouth of St. Mary^s river. 

AH these communications with the ocean are highly important, as re* 
gards the line of interior havigation^ and several of them as affording ac« 
cess to excellent harbors. The last, and one or two others, are known to 
k navigable to the largest sloops of war and merchantmen; and some of 
the others are but little inferior, a» regards depth of entrance or safet}' of 
anchorage. 

Fort Clinch^ a work now in course of erection at the mouth of Cumber^ 
bnd sound, is a most important contribution to the defence of this, the most 
southern of the Georgia entrances. Estimated to cost $180,000. (Class 

All the above named openings, except that into Cumberland sound, have 
to be surveyed. Some of them are probably easily defensible by forts and 
batteries ; while others may need the aid of floating defences. 

Nothii]^ better can now be done tha^^ to .assume §200,000 as the average 
cost of defending each of the eight e^ntrances, giving a total of $1,600,600. 
(Class P..) 

St. ^iugv^tint, Florida. — This most southern of all the harbors of the 
Atlantic,, and the key to the eastern portion of Florida, is accessible to the 
smaller classes of merchantmen, to privateers, and to steam vessels; and re- 
quires a certain amount of protection from attack by water. It is believed 
^t adequate protection has been given by repairs bestowed upon the water 
battery of the old Spanish fort, {Jtort Marion.) (Class A.) 

SEA-COAST FROM CAPE rLOBIQA TO THE MOUTH OP THE RIO GRANDE. 

Fort Taylor^ at Key West, is in a good state to be brought speedily into 
efficiency ; the walls have been raised up out of the water almost to the sills 
of the lower embrasures ; and with the sum asked for in the last estimates, 
the lower tier of embrasures micrht be got ready for the armament in a short 
time. Estimated to cost $805,000. (Class C.) 

Fort Jefferson, Garden Key, Tortugas. — This fort, which will perfectly 
command the admirable harbor lying in the heart of this group of keys, is 
advancing, without the slightest imp^dimept. The outer, or counter-scarp 
wall, first executed, because necessary to prevent the flooding of the island 
in gales of wind, has been completed ; and labors are how bestowed on the 
mam-scarp. Estimated at>$989,862. (Class C.) 

Turning now to the shore, of the. Gulf, we find a portion, namely, from 
Cape Florida to Pensacola, that has never been surveyed with particular 
feferenqe to the defence of the harbors. Within this space there sue Char- 
lotte harbor, Tampa bay, Apalachicola bay, Jlpalachie bay, St. Joseph's 
^y and Santa Rosa bay^ Nothing better can now be done than to assume 
for these the estimate formerly presented by the Engineer Department, viz: 
«1,000,000 for all. . (Class F.) 

It may be remarked, a§ applying to the whole Gulf coast, that, from the 
relative geographical positioii of this part of the sea-board, and the country 
interested in its safety, from the unhealthiness of the climate, nature of the 
^jacent country, and mixed character of the inhabitants, it will.be some- 
time before that portion within supporting distance, whose welfare may be en- 
dangered by an enemy, will be competent, of itself, to sustain a serious attack 
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1812 ; and with full miccew. By judgment, peraeverance and activity, they 
kept the strength of this country so attenuated by stretching along a frontier 
of many hundred miles, that no great effort eould be made anywhere ; wai 
upon tne true point of attack, reduced the efforts to means so feeble as to 
end only in discomfiture and disgrace. Our (Jovernment had its attention 
always, more or less, tumetl in the right direction ; and several times^ 
attempted to assemble armies on the Champlain frontier; but always with- 
drew these troops — giving way to clamor raised by other frontier districts 
that were assailed, or believed themselves endan^red, by Briti^ enterprises. 

The British took Chicago, Mackinack, Detroit ; besieged Fort Meigs; at- 
tacked Fort Sandusky ; captured Black Rock and Buffalo two or three times; 
they foueht the battles of Chippewa, and Lundy's Lane ; besieged and a»- 
saulted I ort Erie ; they captured Fort Niagara and Fort Ontario ; attack- 
ed Sackett's harbor ; took Ogdensburg, French Mills, Malone, &c^ &c. All 
these, certainly, for no design or hope of conquest, and extended occiqmtioD; 
but for the purpose of keeping up an excited state of feelings cttid an ener- 
getic warfare that would fully occupy this Government, Whex, in 1814^, 
the assembling of six or seven thousand men at Plattsburg, under GreneraJ 
Izard, seemed to threaten their weak point, the EInglish fordiwi^ began to 
concentrate their best troops in opposition ; and no sooner was that general 
withdrawn, to reinforce the Niagara frontier, than this English force dashed 
forward, in hopes, by profiting of our weakness, to make themselves masters 
of the lake ; and thereby cover,, for an indefinite period, their vital point. 

If there has been a great increase of power and resources in the United 
States since the war of 1812, there has, on the other hand, been a great 
change, of the same sort, in the population, and also in the military meam 
of Canada. 

The Rideau canal opens a communication between Montreal and Lake 
Ontario ; and the Welland canal, between Lakes Erie and Ontario ; and good 
roads and canals from Toronto, on Lake Ontai;io, to Lake Huron — Hi 
deep in the heart of the country ; and not to be intercepted, except by vic- 
torious armies. All the li^ht-draught war-steamers of Great Britain, can 
be sent, fully armed, provisioned, and manned, directly from sea up to the 
very head of Lake Ontario; and we can now do nothing whatever, and 
shall be unable to do anything, except by the erection of a fort at some 
commanding point on the St. Lawrence, to stop thiis transit. War-steamers 
or other armed vessels, though of smaller size, may branch off from this 
main line into Lake Champlam; and others into Lake Erie. Besides, the 
number of British merchant-steamers on Lake Ontario, and the St. Law- 
rence, above Montreal, is greater than of American steamers; and between 
Montreal and Quebec, there are several of the largest size ; so that as poany 
troops as they might desire to send, could be transported in twenty-four 
hours from Quebec to Montreal ; in two or three days to Kingston ; and in 
three or four days to the head of Lake Ontario, and the shores of Lake 
Erie. They have, moreover, a strong new fortification at kingston, which 
will require a siege to reduce; and which, with other defences, covers a 
large naval depot, and also the outlet of the Rideau canal. Under these^ 
and other circimistances favorable to the power of Canada, the relative 
numbers of the people of the two countries afford no measure of relative 
strength, for military purposes — especially at the beginnings of a war; ani 
even as to numbers, we shall find the difference less, when we call to mis^) 
that the people of the British islands are quite as near, in time, to. this froiK 
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tier as our more remote States ; and that the kelp those islands will send, 
will consist of war-steamers and regiments of disciplined troops. It will 
not be with Canada alone, that we wall have to contend, but with Canada 
and Great Britain — ^the latter, a nation always ready with great military 
power, and prepared with naval means to throw a large army iq>on the 
lake shores, as soon, at least, as we should be ready to face them with our 
undisdplined levies. 

Our plan of operations being to move forward from the foot of Lake 
Champlain, as a base; we should not permit any demonstration, nor any real 
attacks from Canada upon the frontier above, to divert us, although ereat 
efibrts will undoubtedly be made to that end, all along the line, from Mon- 
treal to Lake Superior. 

We have not now, and withoutgreat and costly efforts could not acquire, 
the naval ascendency on Lake Ontario and on the St. Lawrence. We 
could not attain to it, at all, without putting our building establishments 
under cover of fortificatipris. 

By the time our halJF dozen merchant-steamers on Lake Ckamplam 
could be prepared and armed, the English might pour into the lake, throushk 
their canals, adequate naval means, supplied hy^ Montreal, Quebec, and the 
St. Lawrence, to make the struggle for the mastery on that lake, a doubts- 
Ail one, at least. If they could think it possible that we. should fsdl to- 
fortify the outlet of the lake,, the contemplated enlargement of the canal,.. 
from Chambly to St. Johns, (about twelve miles) — ^whereby war-steamers- 
could pass into that lake as they now m^y into Lake Ontario, would un* 
doubtedly be executed. 

Upon Lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan, we unquestionably have a great 
superiority in jiaval preparation; which is likely, moreover, to increase from 
year to year; and if timely care be taken to arm and man a suitable portion 
of these, the mastery may be retained. 

If there be truth and rorce in the foregoing statements and opinions, a 
^r with England will begin with the naval supremacy against us, along 
the whole range of the St. Lawrence, and the head of Lake Ontario ; with 
flieans in the enemy's hands of contending for, at least, if not seizing, a like 
supremacy on Lake Champlain; with the power of throwing troops, me— 
dianics, and sailors, in a few days, upon the shore of the upper lakes, and 
with the strongest inducements to keep up, there, an active warfare. The 
possesion of a naval depot at Penetangueshin, on Lake Huron — ^which it 
is unde»^tood can readily be made a strong place, and where there is now 
one war steamer,* and the easy communication with it from Toronto, would' 
allow enterprises to be prepared and sent, at favorable moments, against the- 
estabfishments and commerce of the upper lakes. But an anchorage under 
the defence of Fort Mackinack as a place of rendezvous and watch, for 
our own steam squadron, and a place of refuge in case of disaster, would 
^ very important in counteraction of any such project. Fort Chratiot, 
when strengthened, would prevent any such hostile expedition from passing 
through the strait into Lake St. Clair, and endangering Detroit ; while it 
would cover any of our vessels retreating tp thdt. end of the Lake. Fort 
H^ayne, near Detroit, will prevent the passing of any vessel between Lakes 
Huron and Erie ; while it would .become the rallying point of the militia of 
that region, assembled to meet threatened attacks of a serious nature ; or to 
organiee expeditions into the opposite territory ; and its garrison would pro* 
tect the neighborhood, from all predatory inroads. 
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Even on Lake Erie where we might have the means ^of arming and 
manning any number of steamers, we should derive important, if not indis- 
pensable, aid from batteries, duly prepared at Buffalo. The English now 
own several good steamers on this lake ; and by the aid of the Welland 
canal, they could bring in others ; and they couhi also soon build a number 
within harbors, secure and near. So that we may reasonably look for 
vigorous efforts of that 'nature, if we leave our great places uncovered. 
The proposed battery and tower^ in addition to the one already con- 
structed at Buffalo, will place that city out of danger of conflagration, 
bombardment, or contribution— -a security otherwise to be attained only by 
keeping it constantly covered by n number of war steamers greater than 
the enemy can bring. There can be no comparison as to the expense of 
the two modes; while the naval defence will be subject to all the chances 
of absence, at the moment of need, on other duty — of being enticed away 
by other real or fictitious attacks— of being dispensed for a time by tem- 
pests, &c. Other important places on the lake shore will be distant com- 
paratively— rnot under constant supervision from the Canada side — less valua- 
ble ; and for these, and other reasons, may, with less'cjanger, be left to such 
defences as temporary, and hastily prepared, works may supply. The two 
batteries at Buffalo would cover the whole face of the shore, so that no 
vessel could lie within reach of the city, without coming under their fire; 
and the towers would guard these guns from being spiked, in any attemj)ts 
at surprise. 

On Lake Ontario, with the exception of some slight repairs, all has been , 
ilone that has been proposed, for the present. But we have seen that we ^ 
shall here be under the naval command of the English ; and must, there- 
fore, make timely preparation to avert the paore serious consequences. 

On the St. Lawrence, w,e should, as sooh as possible after a war become* 
probable, erect a work to command its navigation. - And we ought, also, 
then, to dq something for the protection of Ogdensburg. . - 

The obvious advantages afforded by our occupation of the outlet of 
li^Jce Champlaih, w^ould seem to require nothing to be added to the prece- 
ding remarks. I may say, however, that the fort, now under construction, 
and more than half finished, will give to us the control of the lake, beyond 
all doubt ; and retain it, in spite of the energetic efforts, that its great 
importance might induce an enemy to make for its capture or reduction. 
It will keep all the shores of the lake, as well as its surface, free from any 
iostile irruption ; because no expedition could penetrate, on either side, 
without exposing itself, to be cut off by troops landed in its rear ; and it 
i«rill secure the mappreciable advantage of taking the armies, destined to 
the conquest of Canada, together with all their supplies, up to the verj 
frontier, with all the velocity of steam ; it will bring all reinforcements 
with the same rapidity and certainty ; and, moreover, in case of reverses, it 
wrill establish a limit to retreat, — ^ place of, shelter, refreshment, rein- 
forcement^ and a base for., renewed operations. 

It is necessary to consider that this point is so near to the point of con- 
centration of the English, in the case we have. supposed, that no temporary 
work could be prepared in time ; or, if preparecl, \YOuld be competent to 
resist, unless very strong, extensive, and defended by a large body of troops. 
' If these defences be not carried to completion, wemay look with certainty 
fto see the English widen and deepen the Chambly canal — a trivial opera- 
ition — and at the very beginning of a war, throw a squadron of war steamers 
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into the lake, from which they could not be driven but by infinite cost and 
much sacrifice of life, and loss of time. 

I forbear to enlarge further on this and other important matters connected 
with thi§ frontier system of defence, again taking the liberty, if the subject 
be deemed worthy of further pursuit, to refer to the special reports before 
mentioned, and alio to that in Document 206. In these reports, will be seen, 
views in relation to the embodying militia forces in support of the lake 
frontier, mi also in support of the frontier eastward of Lake Champlain, as 
well as other ideas supposed to have an important bearing on the topic. 

No speculations are ventured as to a possible change in th^ political con- 
dition of Canada. Until Great Britain shall willingly relinquish her do- 
minion, we may be certain that all her energies will, if necessary, be exerted 
in its maintainartce. And whether this be wr ten years, or for a century, the 
defensive system herein advocated, as dictated by forecast and prudence j 
should be steadily adhered to ; for, up to the moment of relinquishment, if 
such moment ever arrive^ the defences may h% growing more and more 
necessary. 

The considerations detailed in the preceding remarks, and others with 
vhich it.do€i3 not seem necessary further to burthen this long report, permit 
me to make no other reply to the fourth inquiry of the Hon. Secretary of 
War, than that no change has octurred, or is likely to occur, that will justify 
the relinquishment of tne system of defence for the northern frontier, of 
which system the portion designed to be first prepared, and to be permanent^ 
is now nearly completed. 

Here follows a tabular statement of fortifications on the northern frontier. 
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NORTHERN 



Statement of the number of fortifications which have been built, including 
with Great Britain ; the number in progress of construction, and tk 
also, the States and Territories in which the several forts are situated^ 
they are expected to bfi finished; the number and calibre of the gum 
ment respectively; the amount expended for construction or repair, anc 
ammi>nt required to be appropriated to complete the armam^ent. 



Designation of the works and State in 
which located^ 



1. Fort Brady, Mich* 

2. Fork Xacktnack, Mich* 

8. Fort Gratiot, Mich* ^. . 

4. Kew Fort and Bwtacks near Detroit^ 

Mich* 

6. "Works at Bufihlo, Indndlng Fort 

Porter, N.T* 

0. Repair of Old Foit Niagara, N. Y*. . 

7. Repair of Old Fort Ontario, N. T*. . 

8. Fort at tiie outlet of Lake Cham- I 

plain, N.Y* h- 
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* Kxpeoted to be oompleted within about one year after the amounts reqnired to eempM 
Aall haTo been appropriated. 
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FRONTIER. 



those nearlf completed under the general system adopted after the war 
number not yet commenced but proposed to be erected; and exhibiting^ 
9T are to be located; when, they were comm>encedy when completed^ and when 
fMfunted or to be mounted; the estimated cost of construction and arm^a-* 
en estimate a/ the amount required to finish or construct; and the toted 
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The inquiries embodied in the resolutions of the House of Representatives, 
and those specified in the letter of the Hon, Secretary of War, calling for 
this report, have seemed to me to require that the several topics. should be 
gone into with some min-uteness. Certain of these, moreover, having been 
often, of late, placed before the public mind in erroneous lights, according to- 
my judgm'ent-^it appeared to be a duty of my office to press^sucli considera- 
tions as might be calculated to satisfy the inquiring^ the unprejudiced, and 
uncommitted, of the necessity 6f a permanent system of defence, and of the- 
adaptation to bur wants and circumstancesr, of a system of fortification, 
' Were it not for the length and diflfusion of the preceding remarks — of which. 
I am fully conscious, but which I have not time to condense — 'I should have 
introduced other considerations of like tendency, and of much weight. 

As it is — in the full knowledge of our refmaining weakness at many impor- 
tant points; and under axleep conviction of the grave consequences likely to 
flow from tardiness in the prosecution of the system, or interruption to its 
ptogress^-I feel constrained to invoke for it> with all admissible earnestness, 
the prompt and liberal support of the Executive and Congress. 

At the same time, I only fulfil a further duty, in warning the same autho- 
rities against relying on means that, though inordinately expensive, will be 
but temporarily of use, and insufficient while they last ; instead of those 
adopted by all enlightened and experienced nations, as relatively cheap, ^as- 
permanent, and in all respeQts adequate. , ' , 

COAST OF THE PACIFIC. 

Several works of, defence will be required for thif, coast. The special- 
Board of Engineers, organized for its examination, whose provihce it is to 
project the necessary works, have but just commeneed their sessions, and 
have had the tinde to. examine and determine on the location of a «ngle fort„ 
only. This is on the southern side of the entrance to San Francisco bay, 
where a work will undoubtedly be required. 

For the other points of the coast, no positive information as to locaBK 
ty, si^e and cost of works, can now be offered. The jpiht commissi<Mi of 
naval and (engineer officers, who recently made a reconnoissance of the coast, 
without the means of minute examination, surest' several points that will 
probably require defence in the course of time.' Three positions they desig- 
nate as requiring fortifications to be commenced immediately, namely, San 
Francisco bay, Sari Diego harbor, and the mouth of CelumMa river ; and 
the department is disposed to rely confidently upon the opinion of the intel* 
ligent officers composing the commission. ' ' 

Several other points, they also suggested as ultimately requiring defence ; 
submitting estimates of cost. , The number of these works, as well as the 
cost, must be taken as conjectural, until a thorough examination can be 
made. 

The localities specified, with approximate cost of works, are as follows.- 

'* The commission of navy and engineer officers, constituted by the Presi- 
dent for the purpose of making an examinaticm of the coast of the United 
States lying on the Pacific Ocean, with reference to pdints of defence and 
occupation', for the security and accompnodation of trade and commerce, and 
for military and naval purposes," ###### state — 

"The several works required for the defence of harbors, roadsteads^ 
riveis, sounds, &c., upon the coai^t of the United States on the Pacific, will 
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be shown in the foUowuig tables arranged in the order of their relative im» 
pcNTtance, in three classes, with approximate estimates of their cost ; each 
class bang shown in a separate table, and the heading being applicable to 
all the tables.'^ 



Sites of Fortifications. 



Approximate estimate of 
cost. 



FIRST CLASS. — ^TO BE BUILT WITHOUT 
DELAY. 

South shore )San Francisco bay, chan- 
nel entrance • 

North shore San Francisco hay^chan^ 
nel entrance , 

Alcatraziis island, San Francisco bay. 

Cape Disappi^ntment, mouth of Co- 
Imnbia river 

Point Adams, mouth of Columbia river. 

Punta de Cruianos, San Diego 



Their denominations. 



Batteiy 



.do. 
.do. 



Total. 



SECOND GLASS. — ^TO BE BUILT AT A LATER 
PERIOD. 



Santa Giitalina island 

Entrance to Humboldt harbor. . . « . , 

Entrance to Klamet harbor 

Neat island, (Scarborou^ harbor.), 

San Pedro roadstead, (islaqd) 

Monterey roadstead , 

Santa Barbara roadstead , 

Estero bay , 

Entrance of Umpqua or of Cabons. , 
Bodega roadstead, (islc^d.) 



T» 



Total. 



Redoubt vith battery. . 
Fort with batteiy. . • . . . 
Battery with cover&ce. 



Fort with battery 

Redoubt and battery . « 

do 

do 

do 

do, 

Battery and tower. ... 

do «. 

Battery ....t 



TEIRD CLASS. — TO BE BUILT AT A RE- 
MOTE PERIOD.' 

Port Laurence, (Admhalty inlet.) .... 
Port Townsend, Straits of Fuca 

i West cape . . . . « 
Port Discoveiy , do. ^ £ast cape ...... 

f Protection island 

Narrows of Puget's Sound 

Entrance of Hood's canaU 

Gray's harbor, mouth of Chibc^ river. 

Point Jos^, San Francisco bay 

Angel island do. • . 

San Pedro 

Santa Barbara 



«>»• 



Total. 



Redoubt and batleiy . . . 

w-. . do 

..do 

do 

do 

do 

Battery and tower. • . . 
Temporary battery 

do....... 

........do....... 

40 



f • • 



/ 



Aggregate. 



On the At- 
lantic. 



$400,000 

400,000 
150,000 

200,000 
800,000 
400,000 



1,860,000 



$400,000 

150,000 

160,000 

100,000 

100,000 

150,000 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 



1,260,000 



$160,000 
150,000 



On the Pa- 
cific. ' 



160,000 
160,000 
60,000 
20,000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 



710,000 



3,810,000 



$1,600,000 

1,600,000 
600,000 

800,000 
1,200,000 
1,600,000 



7,400,000 



$1,600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
400,000 
400,000 
600,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 



6,000,000 



$600,000 
600,000 



600,000 
600,000 
200,000 
80,000 
80,000 
40,000 
40,000 



2,840,000 



16,240,000 
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^ In conclusion, I hare to refer to a tabular statement of all the fcnrttfica* 
tionsi erected, under construction, or intended to be built, cm the Atlantic 
and Oulf frontier of the United States— said fortifications beinff arranged 
in classes, according to the order of importance ; and, within eaim class, ac^ 
cording to the geographical order of the States in which they are situated. 
The statement exhioits the amounts expended, or to be expended for for* 
tifications, and for the armament ; as also a specification of the armament. 
Very respectfully your most obedient servant, 

JOSEPH O. TOTTEN, 
Brevet Brigadier^Otheral and Colonel of Engineers. 



ATLANTIC COAST ANI> 
Statement of the nurriier of fortificatittis which have beenbuilt on the ^t 
the general system adopted after the war with Great Britain, the num. 
posed Jo be erected; and exhibiting, also, the' States and Territories in 
commenced, when completed, and when they are expected to be finished; 
of the guns mounted or to be mounted; the estimated cost of construction 
and an estimate of the amount required to finish or construct; and the: 
Class A.— iO/d works of Jhe first and ^ecoTid systems to be retained (some 
repaired, those undergoing repair, and those to be repaired only in the 



. Fort SiilHyan, Efwtoort, Me* 

:. Fort £dgecoiii]>,WUcu>et,lfe*. ....... 

. Fort Preblcj Portland harbor, He* . . . ^ 
. Fort Scanmel, Portland hu'bor. Me*. . , 
>. Fort UcClaiy, Portsmouth hartwr. He.. 
. Fort GoDstitation, PorbiTnouth harbor, 



N. 1 



184S) 

184S\ 
1S4& 



. Fort at Gloucwter harhor, M«M* 

I. Fort Pickering, Salem harbor, Han', 
I. Fort Lee, Salem harbor. Haw*. ...... 

I. Fort Sewall, Hubtebead harbor. Hut*. 
. Fort Indepandeoce, Boston harbor, Masi* 
;. FiMt Wintbrop, Boiton harbor, Haai* . . . 
:. Weit Bead batten. Governor's Iilaud, 

BottOD harbor. Mass 

:. Soatheaat battery, Go?emcli'H Ubad, 

Boston barbor, HaM 

i. Fort at NeiT Bedford harbor, Hau 

i. Fort Woleott, Newport harbor, R. I*.., 

'. Fort Grten, Newport harbor, R. I* 

I. Fort Trumbull, New London harbor, Ct' 

I. Port Hale, New Haven bwbor, Ct" 

). Fort Colnmbui, Governor's isluid, N. T' 
. CactteWilUamB,Gavemor'iuIand,N. T' 
!. South battery. Governor*! Island, N. Y. 

t. Fort Gibson, Ellis's island, N. Y* 

\. Fort Wood, Bedlow's island, N. T*.... 
1. Fort Richmond, Stalen iaUnd, N. T*.,, 
I. Fort TompkinB,f Staten island, N. T*., 
'. Battery Hudson, StateBiBland,N.T..., 
). B«tterv Morton, Staten island, N. T . . . , 
I. Fort Latayette, Narrows, New York 

harbor, N. T* 

). Fort Hifflin, Delaware river, Pa* 

.. Fort HcHenry, BalUmore harbor, Md... 
I. Fort Madison, Annapolh harbor, Md*... 

Expected to be completed within about <»e year after the amounts required t< 
been appropriated. 
' repairs not yet detennbtd. 
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1 1,000 



[m\ 



sio,ooo 

6,DO0 
58,811 



■ 17,691 
10,000 
6,000 
2,000 
W,000 
52)1^04 
116,000 



5,000 

|O,O00 

2,000 

260,941 



83,B99 
146,668 
46,00(^ 
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GULF OF MEXICO. 

lantic cocist and Gulf of MtxicOy including those nearly completed under 
her in progress of construction^ and the number not i/ct commenced but pro- 
which the several forts are siiuaiedy or are to be tocated: when they were 
the garrisons required for each in peace and in war; the number and calibre 
and ariJMmeni respectively; the amount expended for co7istruction or repair y 
total amount required to be appropriated to complete the armament, 
temporarily y some permanently) in the new system y including the works 
event _of impending war. 
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t; j^ 3 



$61,311 
59,826 
20,582 

17,691 



514,594 
75,427 



5,144 
6,000 



• • « « • 



250,941 
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Armament. 



259,467 



5,096 
213,000 
205,606 
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9 
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CO 
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$10,000 
5,000' 
7,5001 



10,000 
5,000 
2,000 
10,000 
10,000 
89,673 



10,000 
2,000 



6,000 



10,000 



32,689 
300,202 



20,081 
8^508 

341,941 
81,999 

146,663 
15,000 



6,632 
2,000 



80,000 



6 



14 



26 



10 
26 



40 
9 

24 
19 



21 
12 

19 

121 30 
5 



21 

8 



14 

6 

8 
18 
49" 25 
41 



9 



14 



53 

26 

5 



17 
58 



24 

9 
11 



9 
34 

8 
15 

6 
26 
18 



32 



18 
28 
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C 
9 
O 

00 
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pi 'ir ^ 



3 



11 



4 
2 
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3 



6 
3 
6 

6 
3 
3 
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2 
20 



8 



4 



24 
10 



6 
, 3 .. 
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11 
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16 

15 
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15 
25 



18 



8 
8 
4 
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13 

68 
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10 
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^1 



6 
8 
7 
6... 



1:2 



I I 



2 2 2 
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i I 



2 4 

■•!2. 
1! 1 



I I 
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2 



2 
4 

2 






2 
2 
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i**r'r 



3 1 1.. 4 



2 1 *2 1 ' 

*> 1^ •* •< •.• •• 



2,. 
2 2 



o . . . 



4 



1,.. 1. 
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60 



S 

9 
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o 



86 
12 

48 
63 
15 

68 
15 
11 
8 
27 
121 
68 



7 

141 
43 

8 
88 

6 
105 
78 
14 
15 
77 
140 
64 
60 
'9 

76 
6d 
74 
81 



i I 

••n ^4 '^ 



$38,786 

48,482 
67,096 
13,917 

66,815 
14,970 
11,161 
7,944 
23,698 
109,737 
60,812 

8,937 

8,296 

14,074 

' 87,600 

6,666 
77,926 

4,992 
103,749 
79,832 
12,184 
18,672 
76,540 
124,802 
69,209 
67,060 
10,665 

76,778 
47,745 
76,918 
27,012 
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STATEMENT 

Class A> — 



^ tbe wMk, and StMe ia wliicli 
located. 
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3S. Foci Seren, Amiqwlifl haibor, Md 

d4. Fwt Washington, Potomae lirer, Md. . . 

35. Fort J<dinaon, Cape Fear rhrer, K. C*. . . 

36. GaatiePinckney, Charleston harbor, S.C* 

37. F<nct Moultrie, Charleston harbor, S. C. . 

38. Beaarfbrt battery, Beanlbrt harbw, S. C. 

39. Fori Jackson, SaiTaiinah liro', 6a* 

40. Fort Marion and sea wall, at St. Aasna- 

tine, Fla 

41. Fori Banancaa and barracks, Pensaeola, 

FU* 

42. Fori St. Fhil^, MjaBSB^pi rirer. La*. . . 



9 



400 

60 

100 

300 

30 

70 

100 



1841 
1816 



[ 1844 
1818 



1841 



1844 



1842 
1841 



1 
1 



1841 



16 



1844 



6,484 
575,369 

5,000 

43,809 

75,301 

5,000 

125,000 

51,394 

390;>74 
206,734 



4,272,138 



* Expected to be dMu^eted vittuR abmi one 
■hall hare been j^jHrofrialed. 



the 



re quir ed to complete 



— Ctatinued. 

Ccmtinued. 
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I 



•gel 

• fl s 
8** 



I 



575^9 



43,009 
75,801 



80,000 

51,894 

315,574 
143,784 

3,583,742 



•5 

I 



i 

1^- 



I 



6,000 
800 



6,000 
46^000 



t5,000 
60,000 

688,896 




$;12,860 
75,879 

8,820 
28,906 
48,782 

4,992 
11,880 

20,821 

87,884 
101,980 

1,719,126 
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STATEMENT 



Class B. — JVew works (third tystemy completed^ or so nearly 



Designation of the work, and State in 
which located. 
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O 1 
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* 1 . Fort Warren, Boston harbor, Mass'[ 

2. Fort Adams, Newport harbor, R .1*^ 

3. Fort SchnylerjThrog's Neck, East 

river,N.Y* 

4. Fort Hamilton, New York harbor, 

N.Y* 

5. Fort Monroe, Old Point Comfort, 

Va» 

6. Fort Mac^n, (and preservation of 

its site) Beanfort harbor, N.G*. 

7. Fort CasweU, Oak Inland, N. G*. . 

8. Fort Palnski,Cock5piir Island, €ra* 

9. Fort Piekeiis, Pensacola harbor, Fa 

10. Fort McRee, Foster's Bank, Pen- 

sacola harbor, Fla* 

11. Fort Morgan, Mobile Point, Ala*. 

12. Fort Pike, Rigolets, La* 

13. Fort Macomb, (formerly Fort 

Wood) Chef Menteur, La* 

14. Battery BienTenn, Bayoa Bienre- 



2 
2 

1 

1 



1 
■5 
1 
■5 

1 \ 



nil. La 



15. Tower Dnpre, Bajon Dnpre, La. 

16. FQrt^ackson, Mississippi river. La* 

17. Fort Livingston, Bairataria Bay, 

La* 



1 
1 
1 



11 



1,500 
2,440 

1,250 

800 

2,450 

300 

400 

800 

1,260 

650 
700 
300 

300 

100 

50 

600 

300 



16i 14,200 



1833 
1824 

1833 

1824 

1817 

1826 
1826 
1829 
1»28 

1833 

\ 1819 

1819 

1822. 

1826 
1830 
1822 

1833 



1844 



1851 
1848 



$l,168,00tf 
1,691,343 

873,013 

634,752 

2,477,471 

463,790 
678,221 
958,859 
759,168 

464,426 

1,242,556 

476,001 

458,991 

129,571 

32,317 

857,606 

342,379 



13,606,466 



$1,093,000 
1,661,343 

848,013 

614,752 

2,402,471 

460,790 
671,221 
923,859 
759,168 

384,426 

1,212,556 

472,001 

447,491 

129,571 

32,317 

817,608 

342,379 



13,172,966 



* Expected to be completed within about one year after the amonnta required to complete 
aball have been appropriated. 
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—Continued* 



(jmpkted as to he Me to use ally or nearly all their batteries. 
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Annament* 
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175,000 62 

30,000 69 

25,000 48 

30,000 14 

I 

75,000 42 



b • a • 



3,000 

7,000.... 
35,000.... 
63 



80,000 24 

^OjOOO 14 

4,000... 



11,500 
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40,000 . . . 
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137 

48 

18 

189 

12 

2a 

65 
17 

24 



58 
98 

70 



10 

22 
32 
53 
49 

62 
52 

28 

28 

10 

4 

70 

28 
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5 

14 

4 

2 
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5 
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8 
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7 7.25 



2 1 



4 
2 



5 212 



5 

15 

2 
2 
2 
5 



2 5 



OB 

g> 

I 
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884 
464 

818 

118 

871 

61 

87 

150 

212 

151 

132 

49 

49 

15 
7 

150 

52 



$386,102 
372,884 

255,040 

86,757 

885,210 

48,920 

72,711 

188,082 

185,430 

148,726 

104,475 

86,520 

36,520 

11,809 

6,585 

128,669 

89,064 



435,50O| 326 



620 



674 



66 



106 



63 



351 



258 



22 



24 



69 17 



27 



19.78 



2,720 



2,882,904 
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STATEMENT 
Class C.-^-Wftrks now under coii'- 



DesignatioD of the woA, and State in which 

located. 
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1. Fort Knox, opposite Bucksport, Me*. . . 

2. Fort Delaware, Delaware river, Del*. . . 

3. Fort Carroll, Seller's Point Flats, Balti- 

more harbor, Md* 

4. Fort Galhonn, Hampton Roads, Ya*. . . 
6. Fort Snmter, Charleston harbor, S. C*.. 

6. Fort Clinch, Cmnberland Sound, Fla*. . 

7. Fort Taylor, Key West, Fla* 

8. Fort Jefferson, Garden Key, Tortngas, 

Fla* .... 

9. Redonbt of Fort Barancas, Fla* 

10. Fort Gaines, Danphin island, Ala* 



1 
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760 

800 

1,120 

660 

650 

1,000 

1,600 
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7 7,270 



1843 
1833 

1847 
1818 
1829 
1860 
1846 

1846 



1846 



$630,442 
1;119,914 

1,000,000 

^,o94,3Zo 

827j406* 

200,000 

i;200,000 

1,200,000 
168,930 
200,000 
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$130,442 
639,914 

186,000 

1,664,996 

677,408 

20,000 

896,000 

210,188 

109,980 

20,000 



8,931,022 3,902,828 



'Expected to be comideted wiUnn about «ne year after the amonnts required to coaiplete" 
■ban haTC been appropriated. 
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— Continued. 



structiony and more or less advanced. 
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6,028,194 
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148 
151 

159 
224 
146 
95 
185 

298 
26 
89 

1,521 



-si 

«B a 
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«0 ^ ** 

w 

$125,66a 
188,074 

159,646 
218,706 
140,898 
71,496 
160,726 

278,694 
14,179 
66,478 

1,864,861 
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STATEMENT 
Class D — Workt 



Designfttion of the work, and State in 
which located. 



1. Fort at the mouth of Kennebec river, 

Me* 

2. New Fort Scammel, Portland harbor, 

Me* 

$• New Fort at Portsmouth harbor, 
N. H* 

4. New Fort Pickering, Salem harbor. 

Mass* f 

5. Fort at Jaok's Point, Marblehead, 

Mass* 

6. Works at Provincetown harbor. Mass* 

7. New Forts at New Bedford harbor, 

Mass* 

8. Fort on Rose Island, Nairaganset 

Roads, B.I* 

9. Port on Sandy Uook Point, N. J*.. . 

10. Fort on Th<«ias' Poiat, Patuxent 

riyer, Md* 

11. Fort at Proctor's landing. La* 

12. Works at CralToston bay, Texas* 

18. Works at Brazos Santiago, Texas*.. . 
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1 
1 



61 



I 



I 

.9 



600 

260 

760 

dOO 

860 
1,000 

600 

470 
1,000 

860 
100 
!200 
200 



6,970 
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O 
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800,000 

48,000 

800,000 

174,000 

144,000 
600,000 

206,000 

160,000 
1,200,000 

269,000 
100,000 
800,000 
300,000 



4,088,000 



g 

n 



§ 



*•••*.•« 



* Expected to be completed within about one year after the amounts required to complete 
ahaU hare been appropriated. 
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first to be complHtd, 
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Armament. 
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«$300,000 
148,000 

*doo,ooo 

tl7i,000 

tl44,000 
•600,000 

t208,000 



40 



tl60,000 i 80 
tl,200,000 .... 



f259,000 
100,000 
300,000 
300,000 



4,063,000 70 
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45 
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32 
56 

42 
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20 
12 
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52 

21 
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56 



21 
37 

25 

28 
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16 
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43 110 253 
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1 
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10 
2 
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150 
46 

150 

73 

88 
200 

111 

94 

291 

69 
37 
52 
52 



1,413 



S. a 
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vtat a 

o a 

o 

8S 

ii 

a-Sg 

*#<P ^^4 A^£ 
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127,827 
87,794 

127,827 

60,824 

75,217 
188,220 

102,196 

97,590 
264,797 

59,972 
29,672 
89,064 
39,064 



1,249,064 



* These estimates are coDjectural. 

t Works have been projected fbr these positions. 
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STATEMENT 

Class E. — Works to be com 



"> - 



^ r 



Designation of the work, and State in which 

located. 



mm* 

s 

i 
t 

A 



I 



1 . New Fort Preble, Portland harbor, Me^. . 

2. "Works at Gloucester harbor. Mass*.... 

3. Closing Broad Sound Pass, Boston har- 

bor, Mass* 

4. "Works at Gurnet Point, Plymouth, 

Mass* 

5. Works at Stonington Point, C»nn* 

6. "Works at Cedar Point, Potomac river, 

Maryland* 

7. "Works at Georgetown harbor, S. C*. . . . 

8. Works in Port Royal roads, S. C* 

9. Works on Tybee islands, Savannah 

river, Ga*. , 

10. Tower at Pass du Heron, Mobile bay, 

Ala* 

11. Fort at Ship Island, Miss* 

12. Works at Passo Cavallo, Matagorda 

bay, Texas* • 
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155,000 
200,000 

210,000 

100^000 
200,000 

300,000 
260,000 
300,000 

120,000 

25,000 
200,000 

175,000 



2,235,000 






o 
o 
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el 
0) 



II 



g 



* Expected to be completed within about one year after the amounts required to complete 
shall have been appropriated. 
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— Continued. 

menced ufler those in class D. 
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tl66,000 
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♦100,000 
'*200,000 
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•260,000 
•800,000 
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200,009 
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50 
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100 
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28 

12 

89 

81 



778 



• These estimates are coi^ectural. 
ft Wbrks have been projected for these positions. 



3 -a 

88 



62,670 
98,274 



41,174 
64,240 

92,493 

82,054 
92,948 

22,914 

9,304 
66,473 

25,897 



668,486 
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STATEMENT 

Class F. — Works to he 



Designation of the work, and State in which 

located. 



I 

o 

I 

p« 

B 

a 
o 

t 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 
18. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
2i. 
26. 

26. 

27. 



80. 
81. 



Works at Eastport harbor, Maine* 

Works at Machias harbor, Maine* 

Works at Mount Desert Island, Maine* . . 

Works at Gastine, Maine*. 

Works at St. George's Bay, Maine*.. :. . 

Works at Damariscotta Bay, Mame* 

Works at Broad Bay, Maine* 

Works at Sheepscot Bay, Maine* 

Works in Hog Island channel, Portland, 

Maine* 

Works at mouth of Saco river, Maine*.. . 
Works at mouth of Kennebnnk river, 

Maine* 

Works at York, Maine* 

Works at Newbuiyport, Mass.* 

Works at Beverly, Mass.* %. 

Works iat Nangus Head, Salem, Mass.*. . 
New Fort Sewal, Marblehead, Mass.*. . . . 
W<Mk8 at Nantasket Head, Boston har- 
bor, Mass.* 

Redoubt on Hog Ishuid, Boston harbor, 

Mass.* 

Works at Nantucket, Mass.* 

WoAs at Edgartown, Mass.* 

Wcaks at Falmouth, Mass.* , 

WoAs at Hohnes' Hole, Mass.* 

Works at Tarpaulin cove. Mass* 

Woiks at Canonicut Island, R.I* 

Closing west passage of Narraganset 

Roads, R. I.* 

Kew Fort Griswold, New London har- 

harbor. Conn.*. , 

Works at mouth of Connecticut river. 

Conn.* 

Kew Fort Hale, New Haven harbor, Ct.* 
Fort Wooster, New Haven harbor. Conn* 
Woiks for harbors and towns between 

New Haven and New Yoric, Conn*. . . 
Works in Gardiner's Bay, Long Island 

Soii]mI,N.Y* ,. 
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1000 
125 

1000 



150 
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250 .... 
125 
180 
280 



1,700 ».. 



t» . 
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1,800 
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120 

600 
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$100,000 

100,000 

500,000 

50,000 

400,060 



135,000 
75,000 

100,000 

50,000 

51,000 
174,000 

1,020,000 .... 



. . . . 



250,000 

1,200,000 

807,000 

198,000 

100,900 
48,000 
42,000 

200,000 

400,000 
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$100,000 

tl00,000 

1500,000 

f50,000 

t400,000 



1135,000 

t76,000 

tl00,000 

160,000 

. 161,000 

tl74,000 

tl,020,000 



t260,000 

n,200,000 

J807,000 

JI98,000 

flOOjOOO 
t48,000 
J42,000 

1200,000 

t400,000 



* Expected to be completed withkn about one year after the amMints Be^ised to coffipl^ 
diaU have been iqipropnated. 
t Tbese estimates are coi^tund. 
I Woiks have beeD]»oJectedibr these positions. 
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Estimated cost of .aimam< 
eluding 100 rounds of ax 
lion. 
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STATEBIENT 
CujbF.— Works U it 



on of the woik, «ad State ia which 
located. 



i 

CM 

a 

o 

I 
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O 
Gk 



S 

S 
re 



S2. 
33. 
34. 

35. 
36. 

37. 

38. 

^9. 
40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
63. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
^. 



Woiks at Sag harbOT, N. T.* 

Fort at Wilkin's point. East rirer, K. Y.* 
Kedonbt in adTance of Fort Tompkins, 

Staten Island, N. Y.* 

Fort at Delaware breakwater, Lewes, Del.* 
Fort opposite Fort Delaware^ Delaware 

rirer, Del.* • 

Fort on Elk rirer, Md.* 

Fort on Hswkin's point, below Baltimore, 

JId.* 

Fort on Point Patience, PatnxH riTer,Md.* 
Works at St. Mary's, Potomac rirer, M d.* 
Woriu at Bald Head, Cape Fear riror, 

N.C.* 



Works at Federal Poin^C»e Fear rirer, 
N.C.* 



Works at month of Santee rirer, S. C*. 
Works at Bull's bay and otiier inlets, S. C* 

Works at Stone sonnd, S. C* 

Works at North Edisto sound, S. C* 

Works at Sonlh Edisto sonnd, B. C.*.. . . 

Works at St. Helena sonnd, S. C* 

Works at Wassaw sonnd, Ga.* 

Works at Ossabaw sonnd, Ga.* 

Woriu at St. Catharine's sound, Gra.*... 

Works at Siqpelo sound, 6a.* 

Woiks at Doby inlet, 6a.* 

Works at AHamaha sound, 6a.* 

Works at St. Shnond's sound, 6a.* 

Works at St. Andrew's sound, 6a.* 

Works at Chailotte harbor. Fa.* 

Works at Tampa bay, Fa.* 

Worics at ApalacUcoIa bay. Fa.* 

Works at Apaladde bay,Fa.* 

Works at St. Joseph's bay, Va.* 

Works at Santa Rosa bay» Fa.* 

WorksatPerdidobay,Fa.* 
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t686,000 
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{521,000 
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11,829,000 



fl/)00,000 






f200,OOQj 
ll,829,00ol 



* Expected to be completed within about 
AaSi hare been app top t iatcd. 
t These estimatea are coBJectaraL 
X Woriu hare been pnjectad fat thett poaltiMM. 
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